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GAIL: Physics Workbook and Laboratory Guide 


Eighty experiments tied to life situations that make physics more meaningful 


and more purposeful for today. Units on aviation, radio, photography. 


GRUENBERG-BINGHAM:: Biology and Man 


A new approach to biology that cuts across traditional lines. Attention is 
centered on man early in Unit One. Thereafter man is the center of attention, 
with other living things discussed as they are related to man and as they fill 


out the complete picture of life. 
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In the first year of their publication, these two books have met with nation-wide success. Four 
editions have already been printed and we will soon go to press with the fifth edition. Such a 
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record has seldom been equalled. 


This very successful series of arithmetics is distinguished for its— 


The percentage of failures is remarkably low wherever the IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD 


Simplicity of Presentation 

Scientific Drill on the Basic Number Combinations 
Step-by-Step Development of All Processes for Each Grade 
Selection of Materials from Life Situations 
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HOW TO TREAT ADVERTISERS... 


We have never happened to see 
anything by Emily Post on the 
subject of how to treat the adver- 
tisers whose messages appear in 
your more or less favorite profes- 
sional journal. So we hasten to 
supply that glaring omission our- 
selves. 

v 

Your question, Mr. Wood B. 
Mannerly, suggests a similar one 
en how to treat salesmen. You 
should assume at the outset that 
a salesperson wants to do two 
things: to secure your order for 
his own sake and to put you in 
possession of something worth 
more to you than the money you 
will pay for it. You will treat 
him courteously, so long as his de- 
sire to get your order does not 
cause him to forget your interest 
in having what is best for you. 
When he puts on the old high 
pressure, show him the door. 

Now with advertising it is differ- 
ent. You either open the door of 
your mind to it or you do not. 
You can welcome it or snub it, 


and who will be the wiser? You 
won’t be the wiser if you snub such 
advertisements as are presented in 
the JouRNAL oF EpucaTion. The 
publishers of this magazine have 
promised the advertisers a select 
audience of men and women con- 
cerned with education and eager 
for suggestions on how to make 
instruction “take.” “Very well, 
then,” say these concerns. “Carry 
our announcement to your readers. 
Let’s find out if they are the alert, 
responsive, professionally-minded 
people you describe to us!” 


v 


It is good etiquette to admit 
each advertiser to your think-and- 
do shop for at least long enough 
to decide whether you are inter- 
ested. If the verdict is “Yes,” you 
will resolve to tell the advertiser 
when you write to him, or his rep- 
resentative when he calls, that 
you noticed his advertisement in 
... what was that magazine? 
Oh yes, The Journal of Education. 
The one in Boston. 
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(Protonded E conomy 


During the calendar year of 1942 
only a little over 1% of school ex- 
penses went for textbooks. An ex- 
penditure of 2% would provide every 
school with rich new materials of in- 
struction. 

When a school executive urges that 
funds are lacking for textbooks, he is 
really pretending to economize in a 
field where the total economy could 
be only a little over 1%. 

Unfortunately for publishers, the 
textbook has been widely advertised 
as a real expense to schools. 

It is true that the public is restless 
about the amount of money spent for 
education. On the average 20% of 
the local tax money goes for educa- 
tion. Of this large fraction 65% to 
75% goes properly to teachers’ sal- 
aries. 

It will readily be seen that these 
percents are so much higher than the 
small 1% to 2% for textbooks that 
any economy in textbooks could af- 
fect teachers’ salaries very little. 

A true economist watches the 
large expenditures, and there are many 
of these outside of teachers’ salaries. 
School equipment, for example, costs 
twice as much as textbooks. 


After all, the schools exist to give 
the pupils information in the various 
courses studied. This information 
comes in best form in a textbook. 


It is true that a good teacher can 
supplement a poor textbook. It is un- 
just, however, to insist upon this point 
to the extent of penalizing the good 
teacher with a poor textbook. 

Especially in time of war it is im- 
portant that parents should have con- 
fidence that the books are giving their 
children the latest information. 

The advertisements of the aircraft 
companies were good examples of this 
expectation. They read ‘Your child 
will bring home a new geography this 
year.’ 

Not only in Geography, but in So- 
cial Studies, Science and Mathematics, 
young Americans have the right to 
study from new books this year. 

The shortage of teachers and the 
shifting of the teaching personnel 
from one place to another make it im- 
portant that pupils and_ teachers 
should have the benefit of up-to-date 
textbooks with a complete service of 
workbooks and teachers’ manuals. 

— Reprinted from 
Secondary Education 





Our America 


One’s first thought of a pictorial 
history of the United States is of 
crudely drawn comic strips, with 
their stories told in lettered balloons 
extending from the lips of characters. 
This description by no means applies 
to Our America by Herbert Town- 
send. For this is first of all a gay and 
beautiful book—the sort of book that 
is eagerly bought from _ bookstore 
counters at Christmas time, or would 
be if it were not mainly a book for 
schools, with fourth-graders holding 
priority. From its red, white and blue 
front cover to its last bright leaves it 
is a delight to the eye and the im- 
agination. Never a page is without its 
artistic touch. Each epoch or major 
division is introduced by a poster- 
like drawing that captures interest. 
Then comes a procession of pages, 


each illumined with pictures in rich 
colors; pictures that add vividness and 
often a glint of humor to the printed 
words. These, by the way, are set in 
a type face of ample size and their 
literary style is crisp, informal, some- 
times colloquial. It’s the language of 
modern America. The pictures, with 
their graphic strokes, put one into the 
atmosphere and time of each episode. 
We see the nondescript horde of men 
and boys gathering in Cambridge for 
General Washington to drill into the 
army that was to defeat the King’s 
best soldiery. When we come to the 
struggle over slavery a single page, 
with its contrasting scenes of how the 
South and the North respectively 
viewed that institution, tells at a 
glance what many books have been 
written to explain. When the famous 
juncture of railroads is effected at 
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Ogden, Utah, the spirit of the oc- 
casion is reflected by the two loco. 
motives joyously shaking hands! Many 
devices of the cartoonist’s craft have 
thus been brought into play, yet with 
such restraint as not to belittle the 
serious, dignified and dramatic history 
of this nation. As for patriotism, he 
would be a strange youngster or old- 
ster who failed to love the country so 
obviously the hero of this true and fas- 
cinating narrative. 

Our America by Herbert Townsend, 

Allyn and Bacon, Boston. 


Science Unitexts 
Six new members of the famous 

Unitext family have just appeared, 

bearing the general title Basic Science 

Education Series. Those we have ex- 

amined in the latest consignment are 

for intermediate pupils, and each is 
by Bertha Morris Parker of the Lab- 
oratory Schools, University of Chi- 
cago. Here is the list of titles: Ani- 
mals We Know, Machines, Sound, De- 
pendent Plants, Plant and Animal 

Partnership, and Garden Indoors. 
These well written, fully illustrated 

and altogether alluring paper-covered 
books abound in facts sure to astonish 
young readers; sure also to convince 
them of Nature’s endless versatility in 
providing for the perpetuation of life 
in all its forms. 

Basic ScrIENCE EDUCATION SERIES. 
Unitexts for Intermediates. Six 
books by Bertha Morris Parker. 
Row, Peterson Co., Evanston, Ill. 
32 cents each. 


Health For You 

Even so clear and pointed a text as 
Health for You, by Katharine B, 
Crisp, can only give information; it 
cannot insure that this will be put 
into practice. Yet the obvious direct- 
ness of the book’s concern for the 
physical well being of the student, its 
constant effort to be fair and truth- 
ful rather than use overstatement, 
seem almost bound to result in better 
observance of health rules. A notice- 
able quality of this text for high 
school pupils is its freedom from tech- 
nical matter of the type that is im- 
pressive but not worth learning by 
anyone who does not expect to take 
up medicine as a profession. The book 
devotes three of its major parts to 
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health as a personal asset. It then 
deals with the community aspects of 
health. The final division considers 
health in relation to safety. The work 
deserves credit for what it omits as 
well as for what it contains. It tells 
just about all that the young person 
needs to know about the human body 
and its care, and tells it in a way to be 
understood and applied. In giving 
advice its first aim is to have the pu- 
pil see the facts and chart his own 
course wisely. The author is aware 
that people are different. They don’t 
ill require six glasses of water daily, 
nor do all smokers land in a grave- 
yard at the age of forty. 
HEALTH FOR You, by Katharine B. 
Crisp. J. B. Lippincott Co., Chi- 
cago. $1.80, 


American History - 

For Colleges 

American History for Colleges by 
Muzzey and Krout, has a content 
chosen for its significance in the shap- 
ing of this nation, politically and so- 
cially, into its present pattern. The 
arrangement is chronological rather 
than topical. Our country has had a 
fascinating career, packed with drama, 
conflict, expansion, ideals, destiny, 
change. Here in a volume of some 
nine hundred pages are the pertinent 
parts of the record, set down by 
scholarly and experienced authors in 
order to make college students better 
equipped for intelligent citizenship. 
The book has been revised and a final 
chapter covering the last six years has 
been added. In general more atten- 
tion and space have been given to re- 
cent events than to earlier ones. 
AMERICAN HISTORY FOR COLLEGES 

by David Saville Muzzey and John 

A Krout. Ginn & Company, Bos- 

ton. $4.00. 


Dictionary of Sociology 

Nearly a hundred sociologists shared 
in framing the definitions in Diction- 
ary of Sociology, edited by Henry 
Pratt Fairchild. No doubt later edi- 
tions will find this 342-page work 
expanded, new terms added, pro- 
nunciations given for some or all of 
the vocabulary entries, and occasional 
typographical slips corrected. Yet an 
earnest and scholarly effort is evinced 
and the volume deserves wide respect 
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Children’s Book Festivai 

Meets Delays 

New Yorx—Plans for the eighth 
annual Children’s Spring Book Festi- 
val, sponsored by the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, have been announced by 
Mrs. Irita Van Doren, editor of the 
Herald Tribune Weekly Book Review, 
and Mrs. May Lamberton Becker, ed- 
itor of the weekly department “Books 
for Young People.” 

The festival will be observed na- 


tionally from June 3 to 10, more than 
a month later than usual, because of 
war-time publishing bottlenecks. Mrs. 
Becker said that shortages affecting 
the manufacture of books, especially 
the scarcity of skilled labor and con- 
sequent delays in the production of 
bindings, necessitated the later date. 

“War has reduced somewhat the 
color in our children’s books and they 
are smaller, but we are yet far from 
the point English publishers have 
reached with their miniature volumes 
for young people,” said Mrs. Becker. 
“Many British books are 3 inches by 
24%. They are made from ‘off-cuts’ 
or scraps of paper and are quite 
charming. American children’s books, 
especially those for older ones, are 
about three-fourths of the usual 
peace-time size, and they have not 
suffered even in appearance by the re- 
duction of their white-paper content.” 





and study by all persons who think 
and write on sociological matters. Its 
pages make illuminating reading to 
the layman. If any one doubts the 
meaning of anthropophagus, gerontoc- 
racy, social anabolism, antagonistic co- 
operation, or if he is confused about 
democracy itself, this specialized 
wordbook makes all clear. Amateur 
sociologists, in particular, should con- 
sult this dictionary. And this goes 
for the people soon to descend upon 
us with political speeches. 
DICTIONARY OF SOCIOLOGY, edited by 
Henry Pratt Fairchild. Philosophical 
Library, New York. $6.00. 


Handbook of Writing 
and Speaking 


The many rules and quirks our lan- 
guage possesses irk not only the for- 
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eigner who tries to master English— 
but also the teacher of high school 
or even college classes in oral and 
written composition. To the relief of 
some of these teachers will come the 
new Handbook of Writing and Speak- 
ing, by Woolley, Scott and Tressler. 
Its purpose is to avoid profuseness; to 
give essentials rather than cover every 
small point regardless of how rarely 
it may arise. But it is more than a 
manual of reference. It is also a text- 
book. It proceeds in orderly fashion 
from the use of the library and one’s 
personal thought-equipment, through 
the various processes of expression, to 
a third and final part devoted to de- 
tails of grammar, punctuation and 
specific usage of many troublesome 
words—the latter a twelve-page sec- 
tion, alphabetically arranged and of 
utmost value. Let it be said, more- 
over, that the authors are not crabbed 
in their attitude toward changes in 
the language. They are liberal in 
recognizing colloquial and informal 
usage and those currents which have 
built cur English vocabulary to its 
present richness till our lexicons count 
their words by the half million. 


HANDBOOK OF WRITING AND SPEAK- 
ING by Woolley, Scott and Tressler. 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston. $1.28. 


Group Relations 


Outcroppings of violence in some 
of our larger cities in recent months 
have made many of us realize that the 
spirit of Naziism can be aroused here. 
A course of study on group relation- 
ships was conducted at a series of 
luncheon meetings in New York dur- 
ing the winter of 1942-43, and its ad- 
dresses by a dozen or more persons 
drawn from as many different cultures 
have now become available in a single 
printed volume. It is called Group 
Relations and Group Antagonisms, 
and is edited by R. M. Maclver. In 
a field where bibliography is still ex- 
tremely short, here is a work of amaz- 
ing scope and value to any citizen 
aware of this most challenging social 
problem. Group discrimination, the 
branding of everyone in a certain min- 
ority sector with the stigma of posses- 
sing characteristics we do not like, is 
a denial of democracy and of human 
brotherhood itself. A general change 
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of attitude is sorely needed. The ad- 
dresses in this collection are varied in 
content and illustration, but alike in 
their bearing upon the one thing need- 
ful. Our public schools have in many 
instances awakened to the problem 
and are handling ‘it with increasing 
thought and wisdom. School admin- 
istrators and other educational leaders 
will find much to aid them in their 
work along this line in this unusual 
symposium. 

Group RELATIONS AND Group AN- 
TAGONISMS, edited by R. M. Mac- 
Iver. Published by Institute for Re- 
ligious Studies. Distributed by 
Harper & Brothers, New York, $2. 


School Boards 

and Superintendents 

The need for a better informed, bet- 

ter functioning administration, board 
working with superintendent and sup- 
erintendent working with board, for 
the best possible management of the 
schools can be met in part by a book, 
provided it is of the right sort. And 
such a book has now become available. 
It is called School Boards and Super- 
intendents, and its author is Ward G. 
Reeder of Ohio State University. It 
gives clear and helpful answers to 269 
questions that any board member or 
superintendent mightencounter. Here, 
in a well organized manual—not a 
mere quiz book with its jumble of 
topics—are the fundamentals about 
everything from hiring a janitor to 
planning a new schoolhouse. Here is 
material about consolidation and 
transportation; about school budgets 
and school accounting; about select- 
ing teachers and getting the best out 
of them; about changing curricula 
and choosing textbooks. We can see 
a lot of school systems bettering their 
performance—and the lot of superin- 
tendents in various places growing 
happier as a result of this small, in- 
nocent looking but well loaded vol- 
ume. This assumes that enough sup- 
erintendents have the courage and 
tact to plant it where it will go off 
with due effect. 

SCHOOL BOARDS AND SUPERINTEND- 
ENTs, by Ward G. Reeder, The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
$2.00. 


Making and Marketing 

Call them economics, social studies 
or what you will, a pair of new texts 
for fifth to seventh graders apparently 


packs a heap of interest and promises 

to open many an eye to what makes 

the wheels of business go around. The 
books are: Making the Goods We 

Need and Marketing the Things We 

Use. In the “Making” book, many 

different products are traced from their 

origins through the manufacturing 
processes until they leave the factory 
in finished form. In the “Marketing” 
book the process of distribution is 
traced through its most typical chan- 
nels to the ultimate consumer. It all 
seems like a well considered plan. It 
gives a realistic view of things that 
happen all around us and minister to 
our comfort and our very existence. 

A substantial by-product is apt to be 

that of helping some pupils to start 

vocational interests and choices. An 
earlier member of this series was This 

Useful World. 

MAKING THE Goops We NEED and 
MARKETING THE THINGS WE USE, 
Paul R. Hanna and others. Scott, 
Foresman and Co., Chicago. $1.60 
each. 


An American Philosophy 
Of Education 

“A philosophy of education is, 
necessarily, first cousin to a philosophy 
of life.” This topic sentence of the final 
paragraph of the concluding section 
of the present volume gives a 
clue to the essential significance 
of the work. It is “a philosophy of 
American education,” stressing espec- 
ially the foundations in life which 
must underlie any serious effort to 
think constructively about educa- 
tional aims and values. 

The editor and chief author of the 
book is the Dean of the University of 
New Mexico. Eleven different authors 
are represented. The result is a very 
distinctive contribution to educational 
literature. The two most outstanding 
characteristics of the work are the 
broad scope of its material and its 
exceptional hvman interest. In the 
preface, which bears the caption, “In- 
troductory—to the Young Teacher” 
is to be found a quotation from Har- 
old Rugg which states that the pro- 
fessor of education must “become a 
student of the deep-lying forces of 
American culture.” The thesis of this 
book is that the classroom teacher 
should also be familiar with these 
forces, The result is a delightful, stim- 
ulating, and richly informing vol- 
ume. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF AN AMERICiy 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION by Jay 
C. Knode and Associates. D, Va 
Nostrand Company, Inc., Ne 
York. $3.25. 


America’s 

Musical Heritage 

Did you ever hear history sing) 
Well, that is precisely what it does in 
the-new and apparently unique nett, 
“America’s Musical Heritage.” Don 
in a simplicity of style that puts it in 
reading range of intermediate an 
junior pupils, the books portrays th 
progress of music as it has gone along 
with history and helped to make his. 
tory in successive epochs of this nz 
tion’s unfolding life. Many songs ar 
interspersed for classroom use. Efi- 
sode and anecdote are interwoven in 
a fashion to give continual sparkle 
Tied to memorable occasions, music 
itself becomes memorable and releasg 
its rich values to the growing child. 


AMERIcA’s MusicaL HERITAGE by 
Burk, Meierhoffer and Phillips 
Laidlaw Bros.: Chicago. 


Planes for Bob and Andy 


One reason why those children 
classed as “slow readers” fail to ac- 
quire greater facility doubtless lies in 
their discouraging encounters with 
printed matter that is crowded with 
unfamiliar words. To set before them 
on the other hand a reader whos 
words are simple but whose ideas they 
have outgrown, causes them to fed 
resentful. Hence the need for plenty 
of practice material with limited vo 
cabularies and subject matter as ma 
ture as the child’s experience permits 
A book of this sort, composed for chil- 
dren who have about completed any 
basal third reader, is “Planes for Bob 
and Andy.” Its vocabulary of 742 
words is almost entirely made up of 
words already met by the pupil. Ex- 
ceptions are the few special terms 
essential to any account of airplanes 
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The story of Bob and Andy is con 
tinuous throughout the book, and it 
takes them from the role of interested 
bystanders in a pasture where a flyet 
offers rides at five dollars each, to the 
time they themselves pilot mail planes 


PLANES FOR BoB AND ANDy by 
Huber, Salisbury and Gates, The 


Macmillan Company, New York 
$1.12. 
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Edihoviiill 


How Long? 


Americans, British, Russians, Chinese—all of us 
believe in the justice of our cause and in our ultimate 
victory. We are as determined to achieve this vic- 
tory as we are convinced that a world in which our 
memies continue to hold their plunder would be no 
ft place in which to live. 

There is no question which side can and must 
and will win. But—how long is it going to take? 

Persons in high authority seldom hazard any pre- 
dictions on this point. Least of all do they dare make 
promises. 

Prime Minister Churchill, in his broadcast of 
March 26, referred to delays, both in the launching 
of the proposed invasion from the British Isles and 
in the time table for the northward thrust in Italy. 
He asked our Soviet allies to bear in mind the difficul- 
ties involved in gathering an army and its equipment 
by ocean-borne transporation. 

Those difficulties must have been greater than was 
amticipated. For the submarine menace, which at one 
time took toll of every tenth ship that tried to cross 
the North Atlantic, has been reduced to a small frac- 
tion of its deadliness. 

As for the German stand at Cassino, our generals 
must have underestimated the amount of strength 
the Nazis were ready to expend in that small area. 
The enemy’s use of secret tunnels to pour in reinforce- 
ments was a surprise move that no one apparently 
foresaw. But the liberal employment of parachute 
troops by the Germans was also a factor in our initial 
defeat at Cassino. And that was a possibility which 
needed to be reckoned with in advance. 

Attrition is a lengthy process. The Russians have 
been wearing down German manpower and equip- 
ment on a huge scale. British and American bomb- 
ings have wrought immense destruction throughout 





Germany and the occupied countries. The effects 
upon German military power and civilian morale are 
impossible to estimate. No weakening of morale is 
yet evident among Nazi fighting men—and civilians 
in Western Europe must keep up the appearance of 
wbroken morale or else. 

This month’s answer to “How long?” is: “Longer 
than we had been hoping it would take to defeat our 
European foe and turn our main attention to the one 
in Asia and the Pacific.” 

No doubt it is better to realize this than to let 
ourselves be deceived by reports of minor successes. 
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Backgrounds 


Many high schoo] seniors have come from homes 
where little good English is spoken. Some of these 
seniors have been handicapped all through their 
school life by inability to acquire the idiom and ac- 
cent of well seasoned Americans. Others, with the 
same foreign background to be reckoned with, have 
been quicker to imitate their teachers and other expo- 
nents of the well groomed tongue and have emerged 
with barely a trace of foreign origin. : 

No doubt more can be done than most schools yet 
do to assist those children of foreign parents who do 
not readily get hold of our common language—chil- 
dren who, without special assistance, may be hind- 
ered and embarrassed on many occasions both in 
school and after. 

On the other hand—much should be said and 
done by teachers to demonstrate to every child from 
a foreign home that he or she need not blush for that 
home or those parents. Friction between children 
and their families of alien birth is often intensified 
by the children’s false notions of their own social 
superiority. If some of them only knew the courage 
and ideals and ambitions, not wholly selfish, that 
brought their parents to this country! Nor is de- 
fective English any sign that the older generation 
lacks intelligence or has brought from other lands 
no worthy contribution to our culture. 

Improving upon one’s background calls for more 
than merely polishing one’s English. 


One Nation in One World 


Wendell Willkie, in accepting his Wisconsin de- 
feat as the death-knell of his hopes for the Presi- 





dency, expressed anxiety for the Republican party. 


He fears lest the party spurn the ideals of world 
solidarity he has advocated and become an instru- 
ment of reaction with a program of selfish aloofness 
and virtual isolationism. 

While there are undoubtedly two camps already 
forming as regards this matter, each of our great 
parties will be wise to avoid extreme commitment in 
either direction. The great majority of us are now 
agreed that isolation is impossible. We are agreed 
also that we cannot neglect our own economic inter- 
este as a nation in vain attempts to put the remain- 
der of the world on Easy Street. We agree further 
that we must cooperate with other governments in 
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measures to prevent another war, but in so doing 
must not lose any essential part of our own sov- 
ereignty. 

If you have a rich neighbor, you do not ask him 
to support you. You want him to be courteous and 
fair in his dealings with you. If he makes a trade 
with you, you want it to be to your advantage as 
much as to his. He may respect you without tossing 
hundred dollar bills across his hedge to you. In 
some tight spot, he may help you out. He may give 
you good advice when so requested. He may join 
with you in civic enterprises that will promote the 
health, safety or intelligence of your community. 
But he will not, in all probability, forget to look out 
for his own comfort and that of his family. 

So it is with neighbors in the world. That world 
is, as Mr. Willkie says, “one world.” And ours is one 
nation, one family in that larger community. We can- 
not help the rest of mankind unless we are strong 
ourselves. We must find 2 way to preserve that 
strength while extending opportunities to others. 

Individual leaders may incline toward either one 
or the other of these objectives. The important thing 
is to keep both ends in mind and resolve never again 
to go lopsided. 





How Is Education Possible? 


How can a generation that is largely ignorant, 
unwise and mentally inert produce a succeeding gen- 
eration that is less ignorant, more awakened mentally 
and more gifted with wisdom than itself? 

That is the puzzle and the paradox of education. 

Tradition, the handing down of what one genera- 
tion possesses in wisdom and knowledge to the next 
generation does not of itself increase the sum total of 
intelligence in that next generation. Something is 
needed in the transmission that shall tend to better 
the product. 

The average run of the mill specimen of man- 
kind is quite incapable of producing any general 
rise in standards. He cannot truly educate. The best 
he can do is to pass along what little he has. 

Yet society wants improvement. Each generation 
wishes its sons and daughters to know more, be wiser, 
think straighter than it has been able to do itself. 
Society long since abandoned the theory that parents 
and grandparents would do a satisfactory educational 
job. They are busy people. They often teach the 
wrong things. 

The schools are society’s main reliance for lift- 
ing the next generation above the level of the pres- 
ent. 

The schools cannot do this unless they are in the 
hands of superior men and women; persons knowing 
how to teach and what to teach, and able to con- 
tribute the spark of fire that kindles boys and girls 
to do and to become their best. 
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In our economic life, for example, all progress ;, 
made by persons with special gifts of planning, jp, 
venting, discovering and directing other persons. In. 
provement demands talent, initiative, imagination, , 
zest for facts and more facts. By putting individual 
with these attributes in positions of leadership, bug. 
ness goes ahead with ever-increasing results. 

Wherever and whenever society takes its job of 
education seriously, it likewise will elect only ix 
wisest, brainiest and best men and women to form. 
late and carry out its intention. And it will rewar 
those men and women on a scale comparable wit 
what industry or trade would pay them. Then, anj 
only then, will education be a guarantee of gener 
advancement. 





Mapminded 


Is it permissible in the midst of this titanic and 
bedeviled war to thank our belligerent neighbors in 
Japan and Germany for an unintentional favor o 
two? Well, thank them or blame them as you my 
prefer, they have taught us that independence de 
pends on interdependence. They have awakened w 
to the necessity of staying awake. They have pr 
pared our minds not to be caught off guard again 
Maybe we should wish these things had not happened 
to us. We were more comfortable before they did 

One small gain may be credited without mud 
objection. It is that we have become map-minded 
Those thinner, sparser geography books we or ou 
fathers used long ago to study were pretty much al 
maps. Pupils—or were they “scholars”?— wer 
made to glean everything by way of informatio 
that a map contained. They were made to practic 
copying the maps—not tracing them. Then they wer 
required to draw them on the blackboard from mem 
ory. Chief cities, rivers, lakes, mountain ranges 
deserts and other natural features had to be ip 
cluded. Giving the boundaries of a political division 
was a regular part of what the conscientious teacher 
demanded. 

Needless to say, there has been a falling off from 
such map exercises in recent years. The average Am 
erican in his thirties has a rather hazy picture 
any state or region he hears mentioned. 

Today, maps are again in vogue. They are sellin 
by the million. Millions more of them are being given 
away. Not only are our men in uniform studyin 
their maps with eager thoroughness, their friend 
and relatives at home are poring over atlases ani 
special war maps to see what manner of place theit 
fighting men may be inhabiting. 

Geography is much more than maps, of court. 
But maps are fundamental to the subject and theit 
return to prominence and attention marks a sub- 
stitution of definiteness for blur in one field of leart 
ing. 
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BEHIND THE WORD “DEMOCRACY” 


READ much about democracy. 
The evening paper, the weekly 
news magazines, big books of his- 
tory and big books of fiction tell 
me all about democracy. 

I hear much about democracy. 
Every time I tune in a speaker, 
he cries for his convictions in the 
name of democracy. I hear the 


‘politician plead for a vote because 


he stands for the democratic prin- 
ciples. His opponent shouts with 
equal force for the same vote, 
though he advocates a different 
democracy. I hear one senator 
pleading American cooperation in 
the establishment of an interna- 


_ tional police force, in the name of 


democracy. Another senatgr pro- 
nounces in measured words that 
we must refrain from such parti- 
cipation, in the name of democ- 
racy. 

Then I hear about spreading 
democracy. And I hear the four 
freedoms are democracy, that 
they are for democracy, and that 
democracy is for the four free- 
doms. Everything each man de- 
sires is in “harmony with the dem- 
ocratic way of life.” 

What is a democracy? Not the 
frills, not the non-essentials, not 
the things that are a part of any 
government. What, when added 
to a governmental form, makes it 
a democracy? What, when ex- 
tracted from a governmental form, 
changes it from a democracy to 
something else? What is peculiar 
to democracy? What is the ele- 
ment, democracy? 

A democracy is that form of 
government which is carved out of 
the principle that the govern- 
mental structure, its very exist- 
ence, is dependent upon the freely 
expressed will of the majority. It 
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is not enough that the majority 
favor the government in power. 
Perhaps Germany does this at this 
hour. Majority approval alone 
does not make democracy. Dem- 
ocracy insists that the majority 
may, without coercion, change at 
will. It is nothing more. It can 
be no less. 

Democracy does not imply capit- 
alism, socialism, communism. Any 
one of the three may exist in a 
democracy. They are kinds of 
economic systems. I like one. You 
may like another. Whatever the 
majority chooses lives in a dem- 
ocracy. Democracy is the right of 
the people to choose their govern- 
ment, to change it. That is the 
heart of democracy. That is the 
breath of democracy. That it must 
have to persist. That is what has 
been lost, when democracy escapes 
a people. 

This thing democracy like all 
living things must be eternally 
nurtured. Like all young things in 
its youth it may grow of its own 
enthusiasm. But as it grows older 
and stumbles into the complexities 
of adult life, it can maintain its 
vigor only as we persist in the 
never ending task of reloosening 
soil about its roots. 

There must be reasons to justify 
this toil. Why do we want a sys- 
tem sensitive to the people, breath- 
ing with them? In answer we 
search deep into the nature of life. 
A few facts. 

The very fact that we recognize 
the necessity of government ‘is 
evidence of our acceptance of the 
conclusion that law and order are 
necessary to man’s well-being. 

One of the astounding facts, 
however, of the average man’s 
knowledge is that this self-evident 
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acceptance of the necessity of law 
is without a corresponding pene- 
tration as to what law is for. As 
we perceive the purpose of law, 
we understand both the strength 
of democracy and the conditions 
for its growth. 

True, law is for the purpose of 
having a basis for apprehending 
the iaw-breaker. 

But I do not care to break the 
law, nor do you. The majority of 
us do not. If we did there would 
be no hope in law. What, in the 
course of time, is strong enough to 
oppose the will of the majority? 
But the most of us do not care to 
break the law. Is the law not for 
us? 

Law is designed, primarily, for 
the purpose of informing the aver- 
age man how to conduct his affairs 
to both his neighbors’ and his own 
best interests. Law has a rhetori- 
cal ninety percent informative 
purpose. If we had no traffic laws 
the great catastrophe would be in 
the fact that no code existed to 
assure you and me, and the mil- 
lions like us, security in passing 
one another on the highways of 
the world. We are beings of short 
vision. In a thousand transactions 
you do not know what to expect 
of me; nor I, of you. In a thou- 
sand instances, without law, we 
would be without guide. 

The early settlers burned thou- 
sands of acres of forest. Glad to 
get rid of the lumber. Tired of 
seeing it. But that act is a crim- 
inal offense today, not because we 
want to apprehend the man who 
kindles the fire. This law is not 
a fence in the path of man that 
a game of catch may he played be- 
tween an offender and the law. 
This law exists, basically, to in- 
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form man as to the value of lum- 
ber and the way that he may serve 
his own best interests. . 

The success of the law is de- 
pendent almost entirely upon the 
broadcast of information and the 
attitude of the people toward the 
law. One of the almost untried 
and important functions of govern- 
ment administration is the educa- 
tion of the people both as to the 
facts of the law and the need of 
the law...... 

The most stirring implication ot 
the democratic principle vibrates 
in the word freedom. Another 
“soul” word that gets juggled 
about. The truth of the matter is 
that this word freedom is a one 
word book on the belief that peo- 
ple ought to grow, ought not to 
be molded. 

This is a belief that the natural 
inclination of the healthy citizen 
is the revelation for law. The gov- 
ernment should pulse with man. 
The government should breathe 
in rhythm with the breath of man. 
The government should reflect the 
temperament of man. The gov- 
ernment is the servant of man. 

In such a government—we call 
it a democracy—the educational 
phase is countless times more im- 
portant than education in any 
other system. Force will exist in 
place of education. It has for thou- 
sands of years. 

But even where force is the pri- 
mary tool of government the edu- 
cation of the people is the fiber 
of the people. Germany is not her 
steel. Germany is not Hitlerism. 
Germany is a hundred years of 
Prussian education. Hitler is the 
bitter essence of Prussian gospel. 
Education for domination makes 
a god of force, and man, in the 
god’s likeness, a servant. Man is 
made in the image of steel. When 
this image has faded from the eyes 
of the German people, the world 
need not fear Germany. 

The fiber of force is the educa- 
tion for force. 


The fiber of freedom is the ed- 
ucation for freedom. 

But how can we educate for 
democracy? The very fact that 
force is the mortal enemy of dem- 
ocracy speaks eloquently that ed- 
ucation for freedom is learning, 
not teaching; that men are not 
stretched, that they grow. 

Democratic people must learn 
their lessons from the farmer. The 
farmer sows the seed in fertile soil, 
and controls as best he can the 
influences brought to the life of 
the seed. He knows what health- 
ful weather is because he knows 
what is in the seed, what it will 
become, and the nourishment it 
needs. 

This business democracy. It, too, 
is natural. It grows out of the 
climate of the people. Because it 
is natural, it will in the end per- 
sist. 

But America, you are the big- 
gest democracy today. Fate has 
given you strong arms and strong 
legs. You are still a youth. A big 
fellow. But there have always 
been big people. There are others 
right now just as big. 

You want to be an individual, 
America. You have one distinc- 
tion. You are the largest of the 
democracies. You are more re- 
sponsible for the fate of what you 
stand for than anybody else on 
earth. 

If you are not wise enough to see 
what your act is and how to play 
the part, you'll become an almost 
was. Oh! You have an abundance 
of strength in your veins. But 
you are a swaggering youth. I 
would that your 130,000,000 could 
see that your significance is your 
democracy. History will remem- 
ber you, only for what you did 
with it. 

Your organized laborers are 
threatening the will of the major- 
ity. You recognize the force of 
one group against another. You 
have legalized anarchy within the 
structure of order. 
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You have promised the worl 
a new world, America. Where ar 
you going to get it? 

America, you have promised 
democracy to the world. Wake 
up! America. You can’t give it, 
What you have of it nobody gay 
to you. Democracy is not for th 
giving. If you try to give it, you 
deny the world the only thing you 
have that it needs. 

America, regain your “primal 
sanities.” Take yourself back into 
the quiet of your study. Re-ex 
amine yourself. For the sake of 
those who died in your deliver. 
ance, try not to adopt the tech 
nique of that you are bent on de. 
stroying. America, don’t lose your 
soul. Don’t be blind to your own 
weaknesses. 

The flower does not shout at you 
its beauty, nor cast its fragrance 
to the wind. And the corn grows 
in the silence of the long, warm 
summer nights. The fruit has a 
value to man. Man wants it. Man 
needs it..... 

Do we have something for the 
world? Yes, we have a number 
of things The world has most of 
them. If we have one thing of 
which there is a world shortage, it 
is democracy. But it can be only 
where it is wanted. If we will that 
men the world over shall share 
the right to breathe, we must 
breathe the deeper. Our great 
work is to clear the atmosphere 
at home, regain the simple truths, 
test our actions against our beliefs. 

The work will go forward as ree 
son penetrates and as we make ul 
derstood these truths: democracy 
can be protected by force, but it 
can not be spread by force; the 
life of democracy is the education 
of the people; and here is the 
elus?'e truth—the education mus 
be »y indirection. 

Jemocracy can be had, it cao 
not be sold. 

Man can not put life in a deai 
body. 
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THE VIKING SPIRIT LIVES TODAY 


“I will not call upon you to do any- 
thing which I regard as wrong. Nor 
will I teach you anything which I re- 
gard as not conforming with the truth. 
I will, as I have done heretofore, let 
my conscience be my guide, and I am 
confident that I shall then be in step 
with the great majority of the people 
who have entrusted to me the duties 
of an educator.” 

(From the Norwegian Teachers’ 
Pledge to pupils.) 


| mmereen hundred Norweg- 
ian teachers,800 Norwegian clergy- 
men and 250 students under six- 
teen are today interned in Nor- 
wegian and German concentration 
camps, and this in a country which 
has only three million inhabitants. 
All of Norway has fewer inhabi- 
tants than the city of Chicago. 

These men, women and youths 
are behind prison bars because 
they refused to teach and to preach 
from German WNazi_ textbooks 
translated into the Norwegian 
tongue. In every school room in 
Norway there hangs a picture of 
Hitler; in some a picture of Vid- 
kun Quisling, the traitor, as well. 

Norwegian teachers have been 
compelled to teach the Nazi doc- 
trine and Nazi inspectors who su- 
pervise the class room instruction 
often force teachers and children 
to stand at attention and repeat 
the words: 

“God sent Hitler and Quisling 
to the people of Norway.” 

or 

“Jesus Christ was a Jew. Jesus 
Christ was not the son of God. 
Adolf Hitler is the son of God 
and Vidkun Quisling is his Apos- 
tle.” 

Recently five hundred of the 
thirteen hundred teachers who re- 
fused to teach these doctrines were 
loaded on cattle cars and taken 
to the nearest port, where they 
were put aboard an ancient, ram- 
shackle steamer and ordered be- 


low deck to be taken to the 
North Cape in the Arctic. There 
they were forced to work on the 
fortifications the Nazis are build- 
ing against the coming Allied in- 
vasion. 

These Norwegian teachers are 
good patriots and their hearts are 
wholly with the Allied cause and 
with their own King Haakon. They 
built the fortifications because 
they had no choice. But could 
they help it that the temperature 
was 75° below zero? Was it their 
fault that in their “ignorance” 
they often added too much water 
to the concrete mixture? When 
the fortification walls were done, 
they were firm as rock and firm 
they remained as long as they 
were covered with a sheet of ice 
and snow. But when the first rays 
of the springtime sun melted this 
icy coat, the whole carefully er- 
ected structure fell to pieces and 
the anti-invasion wall proved to 
be useless. 

Norway has few Quislings. Hard- 
ly one percent of her population 
joined the Quisling party, in spite 
of the tremendous pressure upon 
it. Particularly courageous were 
the Norwegian teachers. Out of 
the 966 teachers in the schools of 
Oslo, just 37, and not one more, 
could be persuaded to join the 
Nazi teachers’ union. 

Those of them who have not 
been arrested are having a hard 
time of it; maintaining even a 
semblance of discipline in their 
classrooms has become an almost 
hopeless task. Hatred for the Nazis 
is so great that the children take 
incredible risks, and the teachers 
spend sleepless nights in their fear 
of what may happen next that will 
bring disaster down on the heads 
of their charges. 


Not long ago the schools of Ber- 
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gen, the second largest city in Nor- 
way, were ordered to send their 
classes to visit a Hitler Youth ex- 
hibition. Five hundred young 
people were finally persuaded to 
go, but on the way to the Exhibi- 
tion Hall, one of them started to 
sing the National Anthem, and 
they all chimed in, closing with a 
rousing cheer: 

Long Live King Haakon! 
Arriving at the Exhibition Hall 
they refused to enter. Instead, 
they marched firmly past the en- 
trance gate, singing the King’s 
Song and shouting cheers for the 
Allied countries: 

“Long live England” 

“Long live America” 
at the top of their young voices. 

Needless to say they were all 
arrested. One six year old tyke 
was pushed aside as too young to 
be bothered with, but he strode 
angrily up to the Gestapo chief, 
crying out: 

“Long live the King—I want to 
be arrested, too!” 

That is the situation in Norway 
today. Teachers who try to pro- 
tect their pupils from their own 
daring, are themselves in danger 
of arrest and must flee to safety. 
Not long ago a small fishing boat 
brought twenty-five of them to a 
small port on the British North 
Sea Coast, most of them brave 
and courageous for themselves, 
but worried for their families and 
relatives at home, though they 
know that every effort is being 
made to take care of them. 

School children in Norway have 
organized a regular service for 
collecting money and food for the 
families of imprisoned teachers 
and clergymen, to help tl »m over 
the first few weeks. After that the 
underground agents of the govern- 
ment-in-exile take over. Since the 
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Norwegian government was able 
to salvage all its financial resources 
when it fled from Norway—be- 
sides having at its disposal a huge 
merchant marine of a thousand 
ships which are sailing the seven 
seas for the Allies—it can take 
care of the victims of Nazi per- 
secution generously. Ways have 
been found of paying a regular 


salary to every wife and family 
of an imprisoned teacher or clergy- 
man, some of them for as long as 
two years and over. 

With this encouragement, the 
morale of the anti-Nazi under- 
ground in Norway is unbroken. 
The teachers continue to tel] their 
pupils the story of the great Vik- 
ing Leif Ericsen who discovered 
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the New World and they never 
forget to add: 


“Thus, long, long ago, the Vik- 
ings went to America. But soon, 
perhaps tomorrow, the Americans 
will be coming back to the de 
scendants of Leif Ericsen and his 
Vikings.” 





SHALL | GO TO COLLEGE? 


In previous years, when com- 
mencement day arrived, the high 
school senior had usually succeed- 
ed in sketching out a more or less 
definite pattern for the immediate 
future. Further activities, whether 
involving work, travel, continua- 
tion of education, or the making 
of a home, could be far more 
clearly visualized than during the 
present war-days; for today few 
plans can be made with assurance 
that they may not be soon dis- 
organized. 

The young man of seventeen or 
eighteen years graduating from 
high school this spring of 1944 
realizes that there is not very 
much time remaining before he 
can reasonably expect to enter 
the armed forces. Perhaps he has 
planned to continue his education 
after high school, and if so it is 
natural for him to question the de- 
sirability of going on to college 
because of the lack of certainty 
as to how much time he will have 
before being called into service. If 
he decides to forget his education- 
al plans “for the duration” and 
get himself a full-time job, he is 
likely to find that, in spite of the 
need for man-power which exists 
today, work is not always easily 
obtained by a young man who has 
or is expecting to have a I-A se- 
lective service classification. 


However, let us suppose that he 
gets a job and works full-time 
while he awaits his call. He will 
probably notice that as a general 
rule those of his friends who are 
in the armed forces and who had 
continued their education beyond 
high school are serving their coun- 
try in more responsible positions 
as a result of that extra training. 
For in no previous war has the 
need of education and mental 
training been so emphasized by 
the War Department. The enlisted 
reserve programs set up by our 
government, through which young 
men were urged to continue their 
college studies on inactive duty 
until called to active service, and 
the present A-12 and V-12 plans, 
through which young men on ac- 
tive duty are being sent to various 
colleges at government expense, 
indicate the extreme importance 
attached to college education by 
our military leaders. A year or 
even less of college has been 
proved to pay dividends to our 
country, and to the individual, in 
connection with the general war 
effort. 

Not long ago there came to my 
desk a letter from two men in 
the army. Their address was Post- 
master, San Francisco. The letter 
read: 

“Upon leaving the military serv- 
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ice, we, the undersigned, desire 
to enter the American Internation- 
al College. Please forward to us 
your catalogue and application 
blanks. Thank you.” 

I had never heard of these. boys 
before; I do not know what part 
of our country they call home. I 
know nothing more about them 
than is stated in their letter, but 
it is not hard to picture them writ- 
ing that letter. Two young men, 
from somewhere in our United 
States, thousands of miles from 
home, family and everything that 
is theirs, perhaps in the jungles 
of Tarawa, perhaps in the bush 
of New Zealand or the Australian 
veldt, are making plans for their 
future. They decide that when 
they get home one of the first jobs 
they will undertake is to continue 
their education. This is important 
business to them; they go over 
the matter at odd times, perhaps 
on different occasions; they decide 
on their college, get hold of a 
typewriter and one of them taps 
out their letter to that college. 
They both sign it and the letter 
starts on its long journey, carrying 
the gratifying message to us here 
at home that mentbers of our 
armed forces, on the battlefront, 
have clearly in mind the import- 
ance of continuing their education 
upon leaving the military service. 
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In the midst of a life which we 
are probably incapable of imagin- 
ing, two young men in the Pacific 
took time out to think about their 
future after the war. They, and 
many others in our armed forces, 
are realizing the value of educa- 
tion; they, and many others, know 
that to be well-prepared saves 
time in the long run. 

There is no certainty that those 
two young men will go to college. 
They are on our battle-front. And 
if they, in their circumstances, con- 
sider the continuation of their ed- 
ucation important enough to take 
thought and steps about the doubt- 
ful future now, what should be 
the value of further education to 
the young man graduating from 
high school this spring, who is not 
yet in the armed forces, and for 
whom it is possible to go on to 
college, here and now, for some 
period of time, even though the 
length of that period be indefin- 
ite? 

The problems facing the girl 
who is graduating from high 
school this month are just as real, 
even though not so apparent. 

It is to be feared that, for vari- 
ous reasons, there will be a short- 
age of men in industry for some 
considerable period of years. That 
means that there will be an ade- 
quate supply of responsible, well- 
paid positions for women who are 
qualified to handle such jobs. 

Today it is possible for girls to 
step into positions that pay very 
well, straight from high school, 
and it is natural for some high 
school seniors to feel that further 
education is a waste of time and 
money. 

But let us take a long-term view 
The future is doubtful and uncer- 
tain, but we must agree that what- 
ever uncertainty now exists there 
is one thing, at least, that is cer- 
tain, and that is that this war will 
some day end. When it does, the 
end of the present era of easy 
money will not be far behind. 
Many of the big-pay war-time jobs 
will cease to exist, and civilian 


jobs will not continue to offer pres- 
ent-day prices to untrained work- 
ers. It is likely that high school 
graduates who have not continued 
their education and who have been 
earning war-time money may re- 
ceive a severe shock when, for the 
first time in their working lives, 
they discover that ordinary edu- 
cational training and equipment 
can command positions offering 
only ordinary responsibility and 
pay, and that education carried be- 
yond secondary school will usual- 
ly produce dividends. That fact 
was lost sight of by many during 
the last war, when business con- 
ditions were comparable with 
those of today. There is the story 
of the young man who was earning 
some sixty to seventy dollars per 
week on November 10, 1918—the 
day before the Armistice of the 
first World War. The afternoon 
of November 11 he was notified 
by his foreman that his services 
would not be required for awhile, 
but that they might need him 
within a few weeks. The job which 
he had been doing had ceased to 
exist, because the war was over. 
Two weeks later, he was called 
back and he was told that be- 
cause he had been a very good 
worker he would be rehired, but 
on a different basis. because the 
plant would be doing a different 
job from that of war-time. His 
new job would pay twenty dollars 
per week. The young man, feel- 
ing insulted, refused the offer, and 
said he would find work else- 
where; after some time he did 
succeed in locating a job which 
paid him twenty-two dollars and 
fifty cents a week. That was a 
heavy cut from sixty, but it was 
the best job his schooling and 
training could buy for him after 


the war-time inflation of wages 


had returned to normal. It is not 
pleasant to think of our high- 
school graduates of today being 
caught in such a trap, but it is 
likely that many of them will be. 

On the other hand, there is, and 
will continue to be, plenty of room 
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at the top, because comparatively 
few people will take the trouble 
to prepare themselves to get there. 
Shortages in the fields of engineer- 
ing, physics, and chemistry have 
already begun to make themselves 
felt, and the opportunities for 
trained personnel to reach the up- 
per brackets are practically un- 
limited. Another field in industry 
in which the opportunities for 
trained women are becoming more 
important is that of personnel and 
management. Trained women ex- 
ecutives are in demand and will 
continue to be in demand to 
handle the increasing number of 
women employees; the business 
of management has become a pro- 
fession in itself, and a college edu- 
cation is an important qualifica- 
tion for such positions. The time 
is fast approaching when business, 
as well as the professions, will de- 
mand that its potential executives 
possess training beyond the ordin- 
ary high school education. 

The boys whose letter I referred 
to are evidently aware of these 
conditions, and in these days, when 
formal education is necessarily 
thrust somewhat into the back- 
ground, the evidence that they, and 
others, in the military service and 
out of it, are continuing to lay 
plans for their education, gives 
good hope that, regardless of the 
Jength of the war, the institutions 
and values which we hold dear 
will not be fundamentally affected. 
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VOTING AGE SHOULD BE LOWERED 


S HALL the voting age be low- 
ered is a question that has re- 
ceived considerable attention over 
a period of several months. This 
question has been brought forward 
and discussed because of the in- 
duction of eighteen year olds into 
the armed forces through the se- 
lective service system. The issue 
probably would not have been 
raised if the draft had not ex- 
tended downward to include eight- 
een year olds. 

Georgia has lowered the voting 
age to eighteen. A pending amend- 
ment to the United States Consti- 
tution would fix eighteen as the 
minimum voting age in federal 
elections. 

The most frequently used argu- 
ment in favor of allowing eighteen 
year olds to vote is that if they are 
old enough to fight they are old 
enough to vote. Induction into 
the armed forces of his country 
does not in itself confer upon the 
individual any particular or ad- 
ditional understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy. For that rea- 
son it has been said that the “old 
enough to fight, old enough to 
vote” argument is without merit. 
I don’t think that is so. Those in 
responsible positions of leadership 
in the armed forces and those in re- 
sponsible positions in the civilian 
war effort are agreed that it is of 
great importance that the fighting 
men shall have an understanding 
of what this nation is fighting for 
and what they as individuals are 
fighting for. If eighteen to twenty- 
one year old men in uniform can 
understand those problems they 
can understand most of the prob- 
lems of the ballot including the 
problem of whom to vote for. 

The question of lowering the 
voting age to eighteen is one of 
national importance. It is of pecu- 
liar importance to public educa- 
tion. Youth is a time of ideals. 


Seventeen and a half to eighteen 
and a half is the age at which 
most boys and girls are graduated 
from secondary school. It is 
the age at which the individual’s 
ideals of citizenship and his ideas 
of civic responsibility are strong- 
est and best. The boy and girl 
have just finished twelve years of 
education in which through liter- 
ature and history they have learn- 
ed to respect, admire, and love 
their country and its institutions 
and its government. For twelve 
years they have pledged “allegi- 
ance to the Flag of the United 
States of America and to the re- 
public for which it stands, one 
nation indivisible with liberty 
and justice for all.” The immortal 
words of Lincoln’s Gettysburg ad- 
dress are a part of their civic 
creed. They believe in justice. 
They believe in the sanctity of the 
ballot. The eighteen to twenty- 
one year olds would be the most 
earnest and most conscientious 
voters in any election. 

Education in good citizenship 
and participation in it are vital 
things to high school youth while 
in school. In the years between 
the end of high school and the 
beginning of the right to vote 
there is no organized effort to 
teach citizenship. During this 
time the ideals and ideas of citizen- 
ship responsibility grow dim. Dur- 
ing this period the boy and girl are 
no longer parts of any organiza- 
tion such as the student council in 
which they have civic responsibil- 
ity, and in which what they say 
and how they vote are matters of 
importance. If for no other rea- 
son than disuse their habits of 
civic responsibility are weakened. 

Isn’t it a foregone conclusion 
that boys and girls just out of 
high school would vote more in- 
telligently and more favorably on 
issues affecting public education 
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than do the rank and file of pre 
ent voters? It is a well establishej 
fact that the greater the amount of 
education possessed by voters th 
greater the degree of support of 
public education. It is well know, 
by all competent teachers that re 
cency of study and experience ing 
subject or activity has an import 
ant bearing on the degree of pro. 
ficiency possessed by an individual 
or group in that subject or actiy. 
ity. The nation would be bene 
fited and education would be bene 
fited by allowing the eighteen to 
twenty-one-year-olds to vote. 

It might be said thai it would 
be a selfish thing for school teach 
ers to advocate giving the vote to 
eighteen year olds because of 4 
belief that the young voters would 
constitute a group more favorable 
to the support of education than 
the present voters. But better sup 
port of the schools is never sought 
by honest and sincere people for 
the sake of the schools. It is sought 
because they know that better sup 
port of the schools results in bet 
ter education and that better edu 
cation is one of the things nec 
essary for the preservaiion of 
American democracy and the safe 
guarding of American institutions 

In some states the majority of 
high school students of approxi- 
mately eighteen years of age who 
were asked whether the voting age 
should be lowered to eighteen said 
no. This fact has been used a 
an argument against lowering the 
age. If it has any significance at 
all it is a reason for lowering the 
voting age. It shows the idealism 
and the civic responsibility of 
those boys and girls. To them, 
voting is a serious thing, an im 
portant thing, something not to 
be undertaken lightly. Does any: 
one know an illiterate or a crim 
inal who thinks he shouldn’t have 
the right to vote? Think it over. 
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"| ook at the list of Honor 
Students! Notice who are on the 
Editorial Staff, who are presidents 
of organizations! The major num- 
ber are from our school.” Young 
Harger was dramatically shaking 
the Senior High’s Weekly before 
the face of the placid Mr. Albert- 
wn. Harger’s voice was charged 
with exasperation. He was think- 
ing: “Do we have to go through 
dl this again? I thought I had 
this idea sold for good.” 

Mr. Albertson tilted back in his 
wivel desk chair, and rocked 
dightly before answering; “But 
that always was the case. Our chil- 
dren have an intelligent back- 
goound, and have, to a great ex- 
tent, been raised in environments 
influenced by mothers and fathers 
who are leaders in their respective 
fields. 

“I am thinking of all these epi- 
sodes that have been making front 
page headlines in our newspapers 
—vandalism, done in the spirit of 
a lark; deaths and serious acci- 
dents, due to speeding and disre- 
gard for traffic signals. What a 
large number of them are laid at 
the doors of our students of re- 
cent years. We didn’t use to have 
these.” 

Mr. Albertson—a fine, up-stand- 
ing, courteous gentleman of the 
old school—is the principal of a 
Junior High in a large midwestern 
tity. He had never had any of the 
Prussian type of discipline in his 
organization; but he had believed, 
strongly, in an orderly and con- 
trolled regime. The children had 
loved him—he was friendly and 
gentle with them when he met 
them in the hall; yet they enter- 
tained a wholesome fear of him— 
or was it respect for him?—so 
that to be called into his office 
for a misdemeanor was an experi- 
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ence very much to be avoided. 

“You remember Bob Williams? 
I see where he has had three 
scholarships offered him—all flat- 
tering ones.” 

Harger’s remarks were typical 
of the pressure that had been 
brought to bear on Mr. Albertson, 
that had instigated changes in the 
administration of his school. 
Teachers trained in colleges that 
were strong advocates of so-called 
Progressive Education had, little 
by little, replaced retired or de- 
ceased members of his staff. These 
new teachers felt he was old fogy- 
ish. Any criticism of his—his 
criticisms were always construc- 
tive and also tactfully given—on 
what seeemed to him to be row- 
dyism in a class room were met 
by arguments for the newer sys- 
tem. 

The children. who came from 
Elementary Schools into his Jun- 
ior High had had their early edu- 
cation along progressive lines. In 
recent years they had begun to re- 
sent his efforts to “cramp their 
style.” as they called it. 

Finally, Harger was sent to him 
as assistant principal, and Harger 
was one hundred percent progres- 
sive. He always ignored any ref- 
erence to the fact that a large 
number of the scrapes of youth 
which received publicity were the 
products of the wealthiest Junior 
High in the city—the one jointly 
administered by these two. 

“It’s useless to make that 
Warner boy take English over 
again. If he did not get it the 
first time he won't get it by re- 
peating it. He has a brilliant mind 
in science, and is going places. 
There is no use holding him down 
to trying to do English! it just 
isn’t his line.” Harger hoped he 
had put that across. 
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Mr. Albertson’s next remark was 
disconcerting: “Having a brilliant 
mind makes it seem all the more 
imperative to me that he be held 
to doing a reasonably good job 
in English. I’m not asking that he 
lead his class in it. But don’t we 
do him a great injustice when we 
permit him to just kick over a 
thing he doesn’t like to do, and 
devote his whole time to some- 
thing he is intensely interested in 
doing? 

“Tl grant that any person does 
a better piece of work on a job 
that he or she is extremely inter- 
ested in doing, and has a natural 
aptitude for, but life furnishes 
many problems that have to be 
met and solved that are not to our 
liking. The world gets into a 
sorry mess when people turn their 
backs on them and tsa them— 
dashing off to do only those things 
they enjoy doing.” The world had 
already gotten into a sorry mess 
and the war news was not very 
encouraging. 

Mr. Albertson was bringing 
pressure to bear now to organize 
the program for the next year so 
that it would make use of the best 
of the old and the best of the new; 
but Harger wasn’t willing to con- 
cede there was any good in the old. 

“This present war is needing 
men of initiative and that is just 
what our progressive system has 
produced. You send a chap off in 
a bomber, and he has to be able 
to use his own head, and think 
out his own problems. It’s quite 
different from old warfare when 


_large numbers were regimented, 


and had to follow to a man one 
single instruction.” Harger waxed | 
warm over what he believed to be 
a winning argument. “They tell 
me there is a much more friendly 
relationship between officers and 
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men than in any other war—there- 
fore greater cooperation.” 

Albertson tilted back in his 
chair and had a far away misty 
look in his eyes, as though he 
were seeing distant battlefields. He 
had lost a leg in World War I; 
the artificial one, which science 
had perfected, served him so well 
that strangers noticed only a 
slight limp, and those who were 
around him long never noticed it 
at all. He alone knew what a 
hardship and trial the loss had 
been. He had lost his leg carry- 
ing out an order of which he did 
not approve, and which had 
proved to be futile; but he was 
never sorry that he had obeyed 
the order. His own voice seemed 
to him to come from a distance 
as he said: “But we haven’t won 
the war yet, and we may have to 
learn more things before we do. 
We have had to learn a good deal 
already.” 

His mind was now made up. He 
brought his chair down with em- 
phasis: “I'll grant there is great 


virtue in the possession of initia- 
tive and that it is a characteristic 
well worth developing; and I'll 
also grant that our progressive ed- 
ucation program and our paren- 
tal hands-off program may have 
both been factors in bringing up a 
generation that are more posses- 
sed of it. But there are times in 
life, and many of them, when it 
is desirable for us to do just the 
thing we are told to do, at the 
time we are told to do it, and in 
the way we are told to do it; and, 
when this is the case, it is well to 
have built up the capacity to do it. 

“We're going to have no more 
of this ‘Gracie would you like to 
read?’—‘No, Miss Carter, I don’t 
want to read today.’-—‘Susie, would 
you like to read?’—‘It’s awfully 
nice of you to ask me, Miss Carter, 
but I never care about reading; in 
fact I don’t like to hear other 
people read. That’s why I always 
draw while you’re having reading. 
I seldom ever listen.’ Such darned, 
artificial, surface courtesy to ven- 
eer lassitude and_ willfulness! 
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Susie and Gracie are going to }, 
led to see that reading is a & 
sirable thing to do, and that » 
like to do those things we do wel, 
and the more we practice at jt 
within reason, the greater are oy 
chances of learning to like to read 

“Freedom is a great thing; by 
unless freedom is tempered with 
respect for law, both natural anj 
man-made, it leads straight to & 
struction.” 

















wv 
Mr. Harger came to with a star 
He realized that statement had, 
bold period on the end of it, anj 
invited no further argument. 
he was going to carry on in hi 
progressive program, he w 
have to ask for a transfer to a 
other school. But did he want 
do this? He suddenly had mo 
respect for Mr. Albertson than 
had ever entertained before. May. 
be the two of them working t 
gether .... 
W 
The clock struck one and it wa 
time for lunch. 
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\WV/ HEN the New York Times 
leveled a broad-side at the effec- 
tiveness of history teaching in the 
high schools and colleges of the 
United States about a year ago, 
the teachers of history and the 
social sciences marshalled a mighty 
armada to refute the charges. 
Using pedagogical defensive tac- 
tics the history teaehing groups 
charged that the examinations 
given by the Times did not test the 
students on materials which had 
been taught. The history teaching 
groups made much ado about at- 
titudes, ideals, and general knowl- 
edge. The unmistakable evidence 
remained that the teachers had 
failed to teach the fundamental 
history facts so necessary to de- 
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velop proper ideals, attitudes and 
loyalties. 

A minority section of the his- 
tory teaching groups gleefully 
arched their eyebrows at the crit- 
icism. They belonged to the old 
group of fundamentalists in his- 
tory teaching, who believed that 
a mastery of history facts was nec- 
essary before attitudes and ideals 
could be developed. They reveled 
in the apparent triumph of their 
philosophy. 

Aberdeen, South Dakota, has a 
group of history and social sci- 
ence teachers about evenly divided 
on the old and new philosophies 
of history teaching. The old group 
recognized the criticism of the ul- 
tra-progressive group that learn- 
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ing facts, causes and effects of hi 
tory was dull and monotonous at 
destroyed the student’s enthus 
asm for history. Loath to reli 
quish their basic philosophy t 
oid group set about to find a pla 
for teaching the facts, causes 
effects of history which would } 
both interesting and self-moti 
ting to history students. Fro 
this thinking developed a hist 
teaching program called the 
ciety of American Patriots”. 
The program of the Society 
not developed as a substitute, } 
rather as a supplement to Amen 
can history. The Society progra 
includes boys and girls from # 
lower elementary grades throug 
the high school. It is designed 
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foster Americanism, increase loy- 
alty to the flag of the United States 
and to the Republic for which it 
stands, and to create deeper appre- 
ciations and understandings of the 
ideals upon which this nation was 
founded. It is a non-political, non- 
sectarian society organized to 
teach and maintain tolerance 
among races, creeds, and religions. 
It is not a secret society; it is 
neither a lodge nor a fraternity; 
it is basically a study society or- 
ganized to stimulate boys and girls 
to appreciate America. 

The Society is organized with 
seven stations. Each station rep- 
resents certain goals of achieve- 
ment to be attained by the pupils 
for advancement in the Society. 
The first station honors Thomas 
Jefferson, the father of American 
Democracy. The next five stations 
honor America’s war presidents: 
George Washington, Abraham Lin- 
coln, William McKinley, Wood- 
row Wilson and Franklin Roose- 
velt. The last station, that of the 
Supreme Patriot, honors Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, Jefferson and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, whose likenesses 
are carved in Mount Rushmore of 
the Black Hills of South Dakota. 

Society meetings are held in a 
gymnasium or large classroom. The 
Society room is arranged with the 
stations of Jefferson, Washington, 
and Lincoln on one side of the 
room; and the stations of Roose- 
velt, Wilson and McKinley on the 
other side. The station of the Su- 
preme Patriot is located at the 
front-center between the Lincoln 
and the McKinley stations. The 
organist and members of the So- 
ciety occupy chairs to the right of 
the Supreme Patriot with the 
Certifying Patriots, and other of- 
ficers on his left. 

To become a member of the So- 
ciety a pupil must master the fol- 
lowing historical facts: 

1. Know the first stanza of 

“America”. 

2. Repeat the selected stanzas 

from “Paul Revere’s Ride”. 

3. Learn the “Pledge of Alle- 

giance to the Flag of the 
United States of America” 


and know the proper meth- 
od of saluting the flag. 

4. Give in his own words the 
history of the flag of the 
United States. 

5. Be able to tell in his own 
words short life histories of 
the following Americans: 
Benjamin Franklin, Nathan 
Hale, Patrick Henry, Paul 
Revere, and Betsy Ross. 

As soon as a pupil has mastered 
the material required for a 
Thomas Jefferson Patriot, he be- 
comes a regular society member 
and is given a pin bearing the 
likeness of Thomas Jefferson, and 
a certificate indicating he is a 
Thomas Jefferson Patriot. This 
automatically qualifies him to 
study for advancement to the next 
station. All materials to be stud- 
ied are included in the Society 
Manual which each patriot owns, 

The Society has an opening and 
a closing ceremony which employs 
the presentation of the flag, the 
“Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag,” 
the “American Creed,” the Soci- 
ety’s adaption of the “Athenian 
Oath,” and the “Pledge of Am- 
ericanism”. The marching music 
used for the opening ceremony is 
“Anchors Aweigh” by Captain Al- 
fred H. Miles and Charles A. Zim- 
merman. The official song for the 
opening and closing ceremonies is 
the National Anthem. 

An induction ceremony gives 
the new members instruction on 
the requirements for each station. 
The march music used in the in- 
duction ceremony is “Semper Fi- 
delis” by John Philip Sousa. Be- 
fore the new member receives in- 
struction on the responsibilities of 
each station a Society choir sings 
the song of that station. The sta- 
tion songs are given under the re- 
quirements of each station. 

The stations are presided over 
by a compatriot elected from the 
the patriots of similar rank from 
the Society. Each station has a 
podium of a different color as fol- 
lows: Thomas Jefferson, green; 
George Washington, red; Abra- 
ham Lincoln, blue; William Mc- 
Kinley, brown; Woodrow Wilson, 
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purple; Franklin Roosevelt, black; 
and Supreme, gold. The advance- 
ment certificates and buttons are 
in the same colors as the station 
podiums. A gold pin is awarded 
to the student when he becomes 
a Supreme Patriot. Other officers 
of the Society include three certi- 
fying compatriots, a color bearer 
and two color guards, a secretary- 
treasurer, a patriot guide, and an 
organist. 

Examination of candidates for 
advancement in rank takes place 
before the entire society. The 
questioning is done by three certi- 
fying compatriots who hold the 
rank of Supreme Patriot in the So- 
ciety. There must be unanimous 
agreement among the certifying 
compatriots before a member re- 
ceives an advancement in rank. 

Society meetings are held once 
each week during the school year. 
The meeting is held during school 
time one week and in the evening 
the following week. In addition 
to the opening, closing, and in- 
duction ceremonies that are a part 
of the meetings a suggested list 
of history program materials is 
included in the manual. 

WwW 

The requirements for each sta- 
tion follow: 

II. Standards for George Wash- 

ington Patriots 

1. Memorize the first stanza of 
“America the Beautiful”. 

2. Repeat Bryant’s “Boys of 
gall 

3. Memorize the Society’s ad- 
aptation of the “Athenian 
Oath”. 

4. Learn the 
Creed”. 

5. Memorize Lincoln’s “Gettys- 
burg Address”. 

6. Name in order the Presi- 
dents of the United States. 

7. Show evidence of having 
brought one of your parents 
or guardians to a Society 
meeting. 

8. Be able to tell in your own 
words short life histories of 
the following Americans: 
Daniel Boone, Henry Clay, 
Robert Fulton, Alexander 


“American 
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IH. 


IV. 


Hamilton, John Paul Jones, 


Daniel Webster, and Eli 
Whitney. 
Standards for Abraham 


Lincoln Patriots 

Memorize the first stanza of 
“Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean”. 

Learn the selected stanzas of 
the “Blue and the Gray”. 
Learn the methods of re- 
specting and displaying the 
flag of the United States of 
America. 

Learn to recognize the selec- 
ted medals and _ citation 
awards of the United States 
Armed Forces. 

Learn the insignia of the 
armed forces of the United 
States. 

Locate the first thirteen 
states on the star arrange- 
ment of the flag, and locate 
your own state on the star 
arraugement of the flag. 
Learn the ten American His- 
tory dates recommended for 
elementary pupils by the 
committee on American His- 
tory. 

Bring a new member to the 
Society who can qualify as 
a Thomas Jefferson Patriot. 
Be able to tell in your own 
words short life histories of 
the following Americans: 
Clara Barton, Lewis and 
Clark, Cyrus McCormick, 
Jefferson Davis, Ulysses S. 
Grant, Andrew Jackson, Rob- 
ert E. Lee, Samuel Morse, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Standards for William Mc- 
Kinley Patriots 
Memorize the first stanza of 
“Hail Columbia”. 
Learn the poem “The Think- 
er” by Berton Braley. 
Study the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 
a. Be able to answer ques- 
tions concerning it. 
b. Name at least twelve 
signers. 
Learn the designated por- 


10. 


tion of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

Study the Constitution of 
the United States. 

a. Be able to answer ques- 
tions concerning it. 
Study the Amendments to 

the Constitution. 
a. Be able to answer ques- 
tions concerning them. 
Learn the first ten amend- 


ments (Bill of Rights) 
Learn the Preamble to the 


Constitution. 

Memorize the American his- 
tory dates recommended for 
junior high school pupils by 
the committee on American 
history. 

Be able to tell in your own 
words short life histories of 
eight of the following Am- 
ericans: Susan Anthony, Al- 
exander Bell, Andrew Car- 
negie, George W. Goethals, 
Horace Greeley, James Hill, 
Horace Mann, Booker T. 
Washington, and Francis E. 
Willard. 
Standards for Woodrow 
Wilson Patriots 


Memorize the first stanza of 
“Keep the Home Fires Burn- 
ing” by Iver Nevelle. 
Learn the poem “The Re- 
public” by Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. 

Be able to discuss the cause 
and settlement of each war 
in which the United States 
has been involved. 

Be able to tell in detail how 
each piece of new territory 
was annexed to the United 
States. 

Be able to tell in your own 
words short life histories of 


each of the following: Jane _ 


Adams, Henry Ward Beech- 
er, William J. Bryan, Rich- 
ard E. Byrd, Samuel Clem- 
ens, Thomas A. Edison, 
Knute Rockne, Orville and 
Wilbur Wright, and Alvin 
York. 
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VI. Standards for Franklin 
Roosevelt Patriots 

1. Memorize the first stanza of 
Keller’s “American Hymn”, 

2. Learn the poem, “Inventions 
of Man” by Carl Sandburg, 

3. Study and be able to discuss 


VIL. 


intelligently (in detail) the 
following pieces of states. 
manship literature: 

“Liberty or Death” by Patrick 


Henry 

Farewell Address of George 
Washington 

Second Inaugural Address of Ab- 
raham Lincoln 

Robert E. Lee’s Letters 

William J. Bryan’s 
Gold” speech 

William McKinley’s “Buffalo Ad- 
dress” 

“Our Responsibilities as a Na- 
tion,” Inaugural Address of 
Theodore Roosevelt 

Calvin Coolidge’s Inaugural Ad- 
dress of 1925 

Franklin Roosevelt’s Second In- 
augural Address 

Wilson’s “Fourteen Points” 

“The Atlantic Charter” 


Memorize the American his- 
tory dates recommended for 
high school pupils by the 
committee on American his- 
tory. 


“Cross of 


Standards 
Patriots 


for Supreme 
Memorize all stanzas of the 
“Star Spangled Banner” by 
Frances Scott Key. 
Memorize the poem “I am 
an American” by Elias Lieb- 
erman. 

Be able to accurately tell 
of the 70 events of American 
History related in this sec- 
tion. 

Be able to tell in your own 
words short life histories of 
the following Americans: 
Douglas MacArthur, Gut- 
zon Borglum, Sitting Bull, 
Dwight David Eisenhower, 
John Edgar Hoover, Charles 
Evans Hughes, Helen Kel- 
ler,and Frank Lloyd Wright. 


In high school classes where the 


Society program has been employ- 
ed as a supplement to the regular 
class work the students have made 


(Please turn to page 142) 
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Iroquois Offers— 


A Definite Program for the Social Studies in Grades 3-8 


This program is now in use in whole or in part 
in thousands of schools throughout the country 


The Iroquois Geography Series The Iroquois History Series 
By Abrams, Bodley, and Thurston By Southworth and Southworth 


Grade 3 
HOME GEOGRAPHY 


Grade 4 
PEOPLES OF OTHER LANDS 


A WORKBOOK FOR PEOPLES OF OTHER LANDS 


Grade 5 
NORTH AMERICA AND SOUTH AMERICA THE THIRTEEN AMERICAN COLONIES 
A WORKBOOK ON NORTH AND SOUTH A WORKBOOK ON THE THIRTEEN AMERICAN 
AMERICA > COLONIES 
or or 
NORTH AMERICA EARLY DAYS IN AMERICA 
Grade 6 
THE OLD WORLD CONTINENTS AMERICA’S OLD WORLD BACKGROUND 
oa A WORKBOOK ON AMERICA’S OLD 
NTINENTS WORLD BACKGROUND 


or 
SOUTH AMERICA AND THE OLD WORLD 
CONTINENTS 


A WORKBOOK ON SOUTH AMERICA 
AND THE OLD WORLD CONTINENTS 


Grades 7 and 8 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY AMERICAN HISTORY COMPLETE 
A WORKBOOK ON WORLD GEOGRAPHY A WORKBOOK ON AMERICAN HISTORY 
THE AMERICAN WAY 


The basic aim of the IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES and the IROQUOIS HISTORY SERIES is 
to give pupils a sound foundation knowledge of geography and history. The authors have built these 
exceptionally successful books on the conviction that the most practical way to teach these subjects 
in Grades 3 through 8 is to present them separately with due correlation wherever practical. 


The WORKBOOKS for these geography and history texts are outstanding! They aid greatly in 
fixing the subject matter in the pupils’ minds, thereby increasing their understanding of the subject. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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WHAT IS GOOD SOCIAL SCIENCE? 


Seventh Article in the “What Are Good Schools?” series. 


‘ O long as the school examiner 
sticks to the skill subjects— read- 
ing, writing and reckoning—there 
is comparatively little question as 
to what constitutes good instruc- 
tion. But when he moves on to 
measure the social sciences—geog- 
raphy, history, biography, current 
events, civics, economics, ethics 
and religion—his navigation grows 
more hazy and conjectural. What 
are we driving for in these branch- 
es—a bulbous upholstery of names 
and dates, facts and figures—every 
kid a quiz kid, bursting with en- 
cyclopedic sawdust? 

Or are we breeding a new strain 
‘of pistol-packing theorists, who 
shoot around that army intelli- 
gence scores give northern negroes 
higher I.Q.’s than southern whites; 
or that juvenile delinquency fig- 
ures yield a better showing for 
Jewish home guidance than either 
Catholic or Protestant; or that 
labor unions are infested with 
racketeering leaders, against whom 
honest members have little if any 
redress; or that the American peo- 
ple are a nation of suckers, who 
swallow all sorts of silly hokum 
about analgesics, cathartics, 
smokes, drinks, glamor items, 
freak footwear, trade monopolies, 
gambling rackets, race-hate rac- 
kets, salvation rackets, and a mil- 
lion shallow ruses by which fools 
and their money are soon parted? 

Or perhaps the time has come to 
train a new generation for world 
citizenship, with enough civic 
fortitude and insight to out-match 
‘super-man-ic greed and arrogance, 
and give the meek of the earth a 
small glimpse of their promised in- 
heritance. 

We could spend an eon specu- 
lating in this field, but in view of 
the paper shortage we would bet- 
ter get down to brass tacks with 
the objective a famous teacher 


set for himself 2000 years ago, 
when he said to his students: “I 
am come that ye might bear fruit, 
and that your fruit should re- 
main.” 

Fruit, production, substantial 
benefit—that is, or should be, the 
target in every department of so- 
ciological endeavor. What it 
means in the school service was 
well defined thirty years ago by 
an N. E. A. committee for the re- 
organization of secondary educa- 
tion in their famous seven cardinal 
objectives: 1—health, 2—voca- 
tional efficiency, 3—worthy home 
membership, 4—wise use of leis- 
ure, 5—the fundamental school 
processes, 6—moral character and 
7—good citizenship. If this seven- 
fold crop could be brought to 
perpetual bearing, that would be 
a harvest worth celebrating. 

1—Health. Imagine mobilizing 
the economic, scientific and edu- 
cational resources of the world to 
produce a new generation phys- 
ically and emotionally sound. 2— 
Vocational efficiency. Imagine ex- 
ploring the various avenues of 
business life to give every youth 
a commendable share in vocation- 
al service and satisfaction, includ- 
ing field practice in earning and 
investment. 3— Worthy home 
membership. Imagine studying 
and practicing the art and science 
of family welfare; including nurs- 
ing, first aid, kitchen, workshop, 
garden, nursery and sewing room; 
with effective sublimation of crude 
impulse in order to reach the abid- 
ing pleasure of domestic refine- 
ment. 4—Wise use of leisure. Im- 
agine building a lasting repertory. 
of constructive leisure avocations 
and recreation to insure a life- 
time of interesting employments. 
5—The fundamental school pro- 
cesses. Imagine utilizing the many 
practical applications of reading, 
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writing and reckoning in substan. 
tial improvement of everyday life, 

6—Moral character. Imagine im. 
plementing a course of field prac. 
tice in moral courage and stam. 
ina, with a 20th-century revival of 
basic religion, glorifying useful. 
ness, probity, charity, tolerance 
and self-sacrifice, rather than big. 
otry, priestcraft, and racial and 
creedal exclusiveness. 

7—Good citizenship. Imagine a 
practical course in good citizen. 
ship, based on active emulation 
of such heroes of service as Kung 
Fu Tse, Gotamo, Asoka, Jesus, Al. 
fred, St. Francis of Assisi, John 
Howard, Pestalozzi, Nightingale, 
Pasteur and Johnny Appleseed, 
for the clearcut purpose of props 
gating a new kind of patriot, will 
ing to pay, talk, labor and fight for 
civic betterment, as opposed to 
special privilege; helping to take 
the blinder off the goddess of Jus 
tice and put her eye to star-cham 
ber keyholes; to enlarge her scales 
to measure everything in the pub 
lic service; to apply the torch of 
Liberty to a mass of impenetrable 
law-mill brushwood, and so clear 
a path to universal law obervance 
based on general understanding 
and respect. 

vWv 

Needless to say, this is a large 
order for our present social s¢ 
ence department, whose products 
measured anywhere, would prob 
ably duplicate the findings de 
scribed by Howard E. Wilson in 
his “Education for Citizenship’ 
(McGraw) based on a survey d 
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the schools of New York State 
The fruits on display prove neither 
abundant nor abiding. 

The reasons seem to be two 
fold. First, school patrons, for the 
most part, expect little if any rei 
benefit from these subjects. Pil 
grim hats and Washington hatch 
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stimulates desirable thought trends; 
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131 E. 23rd ST.. NEW YORK CITY 10 


A basic program that develops in- 


termediate reading: skills; content that 


stories that create important social con- 
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ets, traditional misinformation 
about the Dutch, the Eskimos and 
the Indians; “where is this?” and 
“when was that?” cover the ac- 
cepted requirements. It seldom 
occurs to school committee mem- 
bers or administrators, text-book 
makers or home-work autocrats 
that that quarter-lifetime called 
school days might well be spent 
in constructive accomplishment, 
imitating real heroes, resolving 
close-to-life problems, and boost- 
ing community benefits. 

The “fruitiest” social science 
project in my experience has been 
a pavilion institute, conducted for 
several years by the Paterson 
Home Bureau. Using public-park 
facilities and a little borrowed tal- 
ent and equipment, these lay vol- 
unteers gave 200 guests of all ages 
all-day leadership in physical and 
mental hygiene, nursing, first aid, 
domestic science, child care, home 
handicrafts, games, dramatics, mu- 
sic, nature study, remedial school 
work, reading, typing, toy-loan ac- 


tivities, practical character train- 
ing and operative good citizenship. 
Everybody helped; everybody 
learned; everybody marvelled. 

When can the school depart- 
ment carry out an equally dynam- 
ic regimen of social-science stim- 
ulation and experience? History 
says it will only be when an elite 
guard of minute-men recognize 
the civic need and wrestle out 
their own solution. Uplift agen- 
cies the world over exemplify the 
parable of the slighted invitation. 
Community betterment banquets 
can cool till somebody drafts lus- 
tier appetities from the byways 
and hedges. New wine calls for 
new wine-skins, and civic regen- 
eration calls for equally tough- 
skinned pioneers with a virile de- 
termination to ask, seek and 
knock. 

Second only to the knocking is 
the ambition to seek. The road to 
a better character-building tech- 
nique, runs through an immensity 
of research. Better methods in ed- 


ucation demand as much devel- 
opmental engineering and inven- 
tive genius as aviation, television 
or medicine. Unfortunately, those 
are ingredients the educational sys- 
tem finds difficult to supply. Re- 
search in industry more than pays 
its own expenses. Medicine has 
liberal endowments to fall back 
on. But better methods in the 
teaching profession are mostly left 
to private publishers and supply 
houses. They cannot afford to 
bother with improved methods 
and materials till a profitable de- 
mand is established. The demand 
cannot be established till the ap- 
paratus is available. Hence new 
ideas molder on long dusty shel- 
ves labelled “Studies,” “Year- 
books,” “Addresses and Proceed- 
ings,” “Theses,” “Dissertations”— 
all buried in print, awaiting the 
trump of judgment. 

But now while we middle- 
course pilgrims are waiting for 
some millennial dispensation to 
build a good substantial bridge 
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from the ideal to the actual, what 
can we do in the meantime to 
justify public faith in our profes- 
sional competence and our de- 
mands for adequate remunera- 
tion? 

Whatever the courses of study 
or the text-books may be, good so- 
cial science teachers can apply the 
principles of ordinary science 
salesmanship in presenting their 
wares. Fortunately almost any 
topic can be shown to have an un- 
derstandable purpose. Students 
will strive to reach the goal if they 
can be made to see that it holds 
some not-too-distant satisfactions 
for them. Hence good teaching 
makes the most of children’s nat- 
ural delight in adventure, actions 
of people and animals, curiosity, 
communication, collecting, specu- 
lation, social participation, etc. 
Good teaching capitalizes interest 
in action and production, instead 
of depending on marks, escape 
from penalties, and other artificial 
rewards and punishments. 

New material is presented in 
pleasing relation to what has pre- 


ceded and what is to follow, cor- 
relates with timely local condi- 
tions and events, and above all, 
personal experiences and _sur- 
roundings. Textbooks are made 
subordinate to a live, human ap- 
proach, made objective and im- 
pressive with a wealth of objects, 
pictures, souvenirs, diagrams, mod- 
els and excursions. 

Good teachers diversify their 
presentation methods, using prob- 
lems, projects, stories, reports, ex- 
periments, demonstrations, chalk 
talks, and socialized lessons with 
projectors, stereoscopes, museum 
loans, etc. They enlist pupils’ in- 
itiative in suggesting plans, prob- 
lems, voluntary use of books, 
maps, blackboard and objective 
demonstrations. 

lf the class atmosphere is in- 
sniring, pupils do more than half 
the talking, addressing the class in 
full, well-organized sentences, not 
gibberish that has to be repeated, 
decontaminated and unscrambled 
by the teacher. Intercommunica- 
tion in the class is a two-way set, 
with ear pieces as well as mouth- 
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pieces. Pupils are eager to con 
tribute their own share in the dig 
sussion, but at the same time so. 
cialized enough to heed what 
others are saying, and self-con 
trolled enough to hold their own 
ideas till the opportune moment, 

Aclever teacher realizes that how. 
ever correct and brilliant a pres 
entation may be, per se, in the 
end it will prove to be as absurd 
and twisted as learners’ misap- 
prehension can make it. Hence 
the need for varied approaches 
from different angles, with discus. 
sions, comparisons, tests and ap. 
plications, to fish the dead cats 
out of the empyreal springs and 
render the potation reasonably 
clear and palatable. In good so- 
cial science instruction, study as 
signments are clear, definite, at- 
tractive and adapted to wide in- 
dividual differences in sex, intelli- 
gence, age, health and _ personal 
talents and interests. They apply 
good correspondence-school tech- 
nique, being thoroughly checked 
for individual blunders and mis 
construction. 





THE CASE OF 


THE 


TRANSPLANTED MORGANS 


More than ever before, the co- 
operation of all the members of 
the family and all the departments 
of the schools is needed in order 
to work out successfully the many 
problems presented by the war- 
time schedule. 

You who do not live in a de- 
fense production area may not as 
yet have met the problems. 

For example, there is the Mor- 
gan family. 

They came from somewhere in 
the State of Wyoming. They had 
been homesteading for years. 
Their home was a two room shack, 


with no heat but the kitchen 
range, no sink, no bathtub and 
no running water. It was plenty 
hot in summer and very cold in 
winter. 

The children were never very 
husky, and only attended school— 
a country school, of course—when 
the weather was favorable for 
travel on foot. 

Then a thing happened. Some 
friends decided to visit California 
last summer, and Mrs. Morgan was 
invited to accompany them on the 
trip. 

Destination, Long Beach! 


HELEN S. THOMPSON 
Lindbergh Junior High School 
Long Beach, California 


And like others who see an op- 
portunity to earn some much 
needed money and at the same 
time help in the war effort, Mrs. 
Morgan took a job at the Douglas 
Aircraft plant. 

In the vicinity were hundreds of 
attractive defense houses. Mrs. 
Morgan thought of her Wyoming 
home on the homestead and look- 
ed longingly at the many oppor- 
tunities all around her. One day, 
she reached a momentous decision. 
Yes, she’d rent a house with an 
option to buy and send for her 
family. Surely, she and her hus 
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to three years longer. 


Miles C. Holden, President 





band could make enough money 
at Douglas to finance the ven- 
ture—the family could live in a 
beautiful house, with all the con- 
veniences of the modern world— 
and the children could attend city 
schools for the first time in their 
lives. 

And so her dream came true! 
The family moved to Long Beach, 
into the new defense house, which 
was to became home to the Mor- 
gans. The children’ entered 
schools nearby. 

A month, two, three months 
passed. One day, Mrs. Morgan was 
called for a visit to the school. 
In conference with the physical 
education teacher, Mrs. Morgan 
learned that her daughter, Nancy, 
was having difficulty making ad- 
justments necessary for a happy 
life in her new school situation. 
The school doctor had previously 
been consulted and had, upon ex- 
amination, found that there were 
physical reasons for Nancy’s lack 
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POSTPONE THE REPLACEMENT 


OF YOUR TEXTBOOKS 





of interest in school affairs, the 
tired posture, the frequent ab- 
sences because of colds, and her 
failure to prepare and hand work 
in on time. 

The conference with Nancy’s 
mother brought out the facts that 
Nancy, although only 13 years old, 
was actually responsible for the 
family ironing, cleaning, shopping 
and food preparation. She mended 
her own clothes and those of her 
two younger sisters, took care of 
the children out of school hours, 
and in general was in charge of 
the family. It was found that Mrs. 
Morgan worked “grave-yard,” 12 
o’clock midnight until 7:30 o’clock 
in the morning. She tried to get 
her sleep during the late hours of 
the morning and the hours follow- 
ing the evening meal. Complica- 
tions developed because Nancy 
and her mother used the same 
bed, and Nancy could not go to 
bed until her mother got-up to go 
to work. It was customary then 


The easiest way to save money on textbooks is to post- 
pone the buying of new ones. This you can do to a 


certainty by giving them the protection of 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


which take all the Hard Knocks instead of the books, and make them last one 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





for Nancy to retire about 11 
o’clock. It was also Nancy’s re- 
sponsibility to prepare breakfast, 
rising by 6 o’clock every morning, 
thus giving her inadequate rest at 
night. Mrs. Morgan, herself, took 
care of the breakfast cleanup; 
Mondays did the family washing, 
and tried to organize the other 
work for Nancy to complete out 
of school hours. With rationing 
and food shortages, Mrs. Morgan 
knew that oftentimes Nancy neces- 
sarily had to make the rounds of 
several stores, in order to collect 
the food needed to prapare the 
family meals. 

Mrs. Morgan had known for 
some time that Nancy was un- 
happy, because after the newness 
of the modern home wore off, 
Nancy listlessly washed the dishes 
and cleaned the house, many times 
doing a careless, incomplete job. 
Nancy confessed that she had 
many times gone without her 
lunch because she hated the mon- 
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otony of having to prepare and 
pack so many lunches every day. 

The outcome of the conference 
with Mrs. Morgan was a change 
of program for Nancy, from reg- 
ular physical education to an 
Orthopedic class. The new ar- 
rangement would provide an op- 
portunity to work out her health 
problems under guidance; nutri- 
tional help in balancing meals, 
with particular attention to build- 
ing up resistance to colds; and 


give special training in body mech- 
anics, rest and relaxation; thus 
striving for a wholesome frame of 
mind through a toned, well func- 
tioning body. Vitamins for the 
entire family were suggested as a 
dietary supplement. Family re- 
creation was recommended. Close 
contact with the schools was 
sought. 
Ww 

As for Nancy, the smaller phys- 

ical education class presented an 
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opportunity for closer friendship, 
and clearer understanding. Nancy 
began to live again! 

Thus another defense family 
was helped through the combined 
efforts of the parents and the spe. 
cialized public school program, 
stepped up to try to meet the 
needs of the families working on 
the Home Front. 

vWv 

We've only begun—yes, more 

help is needed! 





PRINCIPAL'S PROGRESS 


Part One of a Two-part Autobiography. 


S EVENTY years ago I learned 
to read, write and cipher in a 
small school on the outskirts of a 
large city. Though it was a part 
of the City’s school system, it re- 
sembled in every way the rural 
schools of that time. Its two rooms 
were heated by huge stoves, and 
in winter, when the doors and win- 
dows were tightly closed, the 
rooms were apt to be warm, but 
a bit stuffy. We carried water 
from a neighboring farmer’s well, 
and though it was overly close to 
his cow barn, the water had no ill 
effects upon us. Lavatories were 
outside and can not be described 
here. 

We furnished our own text 
books which were handed down 
from one member of a family to 
another. We read one reader a 
year, and when we had finished it 
we read it again. We copied the 
Spencerian script in our writing 
books. The lower grades used a 
small arithmetic text which con- 
tained the combinations and pages 
of abstract problems. The older 
pupils used a larger book in which 
were practical problems based 
upon weights and measures, per- 
centage, ratio, the double rule of 
three, and a little business arith- 
metic. The table of weights and 


measures were copied from older 
texts, so that we learned about 
cords, ells, chains, shillings and 
pennyweights. Our two geography 
books contained pretty good maps, 
and long lists of questions based 
upon them. We wrote with slate 
pencils upon slates, which we 
cleaned by the spit and polish 
method. 

Our teachers were changed fre- 
quently and were always political 
appointees, untrained to teach, 
yet the best teacher I ever had was 
a man who later went far in pol- 
itics. In all subjects the teachers 
used the question and answer 
method in which we memorized 
the questions and answers in the 
text books and recited them to the 
teacher. The problems in arith- 
metic were mostly puzzles, which 
we worked at until we had the 
correct answer, found in the back 
of the book. English was not 
taught but the upper grades 
dipped deeply into grammar. 
Corporal punishment was used 
frequently to make the teaching 
more efficient and for lots of other 
reasons. We learned little, but we 
learned that very thoroughly. 

Completing the upper grades, I 
entered High School, then some- 
what of an innovation. The teach- 


FREDERICK HOUGHTON 


ers there were about the same as 
those in our elementary school. 
They taught entirely from books, 
so that even the smattering of 
geology, physics and chemistry 
that I received was derived from 
books, memorized without having 
seen a rock specimen, a chemical 
or any apparatus. The school had 
poor ventilation, no decent lava- 
tories, and no gymnasium. 

At the age of eighteen I gradu- 
ated, having received more edu- 
cation than most boys of that time. 
After working a whole season on 
a truck farm I got a job as order 
boy in a big wholesale hardware 
store which gave me the best train- 
ing that I had received up to that 
time. Part of the work was to 
learn the names and uses of the 
innumerable articles in the stock, 
tools of every trade, fittings and 
furnishings for shops and homes, 
and not only their names, but the 
exact place on the eight floors of 
the store where every one of these 
articles could be found instantly. 
It was a good school, the teachers 
were capable, though rather on 
the harsh side, and they hammer 
ed into me habits of orderliness 
and doing hard work continuously, 
rapidly but accurately, which have 
stayed with me ever since. 
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Announcing— 


Teacher Training Courses 


Thomas Natural Shorthand 


Summer Sessions 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York City, July 3- 
Miss Fanny E. Baggiey, Instructor 


Last-minute items about 
the books published at the 
sign of the Anchor and 
the Dolphin. 











Published in March, several grades of MY 
SPELLING BOOK, the new workbook 
edition of Working with Words, the SKIDMORE COLLEGE, 
well-known basal speller with the dif- eee yy 
ferent and more effective method. OREGON STATE COLLEGE, 


Corvallis, Oregon, 
The 1944 Edition of DEMOCRACY IN AM- E » Goward Viste, 6 
ERICA will be ready in June. This wnevensiry oF Qovruaan casronemn, 
fine basal civics has been adopted by 
the states of Kansas, Texas, Georgia. 


Instructor to be announced 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, 
Be 
The Revised ENJOYING ENGLISH BOOK L 
for Ninth Year, will also be ready in 
June. Seventh and Eighth Years, pub- 
lished last summer, are breaking rec- 
ords in Sales and Popularity. 


Newson & Company 


72 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 


Aug. 11 
Aus. 28 


June 19 - July 29 


Aug. 11 


» Calit., July 3 - Aug. 11 
Mrs. Marie Hargrave, Instructor 

Each course will cover the entire theory of the 
Thomas system. 

Take advantage of this opportunity to find out 
why Thomas enables you to cut the shorthand 
learning load in half. Test for yourself the revol- 
utionary simplicity of this really modern system 
of shorthand. 

For full details write to the Registrar of the 
College or University of your choice. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue 

















New York 11, N. Y. 











Three years later I tried an ex- 
amination set by the City as an 
experiment to qualify principals 
of schools. I did not want to be 
school principal particularly, but 
passed it, and to my consternation 
was assigned as principal to the 
very schoo] which I had attended, 
so becoming what I was for forty 
seven years thereafter, a school 
principal. 

Few things about the school had 
been changed. Running water had 
been installed in the rooms, but 
not in the lavatories. A few pupils 
were using paper instead of slates, 
and the City was supplying some 
text books. 

Ignorant of any teaching meth- 
ods except those by which my 
fleachers taught, I taught, Jike 

, from text books by the 
question and answer method, but 
to learn other and better methods 
I attended courses in pedagogy. 
The teachers of these were about 
the same as the teachers in the 


High School, having us reproduce 
what various writers had said 
about methods, yet unable to teach 
us how to teach. 

After three years in this little 
school where my job was to teach 
four or five upper grades, I was 
transferred to a larger school, 
quite modern, with running water 
in its lavatories, steam heat and 
free books. There I stayed for 
three years, always teaching at 
least one upper grade class, read- 
ing about teaching and school 
management, attending meetings 
and conventions, and applying 
what seemed good to the job of 
teaching. We managed to get some 
drawing and manual training, bot! 
rather new subjects, and persua- 
ded our Public Library to loan 
us a good library for every roum. 

Always interested in history and 
Indian + lice, I read widely about 
America’: archeology and pro- 
ceeded to excavate several Indian 
village sites. I had besides ac- 


quired a pretty good idea of geol- 
ogy, not from my High School 
work, but from following the Har- 
vard Summer group of geologists, 
Shaler, Whitney, Davis, et al., 
through the complexities of New 
England granites. Naturally in my 
free time I visited the big museums 
of the United States and Great 
Britain which had to do with 
these subjects. All these museums 
were at that time merely vast 
storehouses of curiosities of little 
value to most people, yet much of 
the material seemed to be educa- 
tional if it could be placed at the 
service of the schools. Children 
were reading about all such things 
in their school books, but seeing 
and handling them would be much 
more valuable than merely read- 
ing about them. In 1902 and 1903 
two leading educational magazines 
ran three articles in which I tried 
to show that the museums were 
primarily educational institutions, 
and that they could best serve as 
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such by co-operating with the 
schools, and I outlined a program 
for this sort of co-operation. 

For several years after the ap- 
pearance vf these articles our lo- 
cal mnsenm engaged me to sec 
how such co-operation could 12 
carried on. So successful were the 
experiments and demonstrations 
that other museums experimented, 


with the result that now most if 
not all the museums in the United 
States are using their exhibits to 
supplement the educational work 
done by schools. The report of 
this type of work for the school 
year of 1942-43 by the Buffalo Mu- 
seum of Science shows that 26,309 
pupils of the public and parochial 
schools of that city were carried 
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to the museum by the City; 
school buses, and there conductej 
through the exhibits by trainej 
guides who followed the work out. 
lined for the schools by the Stats, 
Besides, 41,700 sound and ailen 
films owned by the Departmen, 
and 305,000 slides were sent by 


‘Museum trucks to the schools op 


request of the teachers. 





A MAJOR RISK— 
WHAT TO DO 


Continued from last month. 


ly, then, the purpose is clear; 
_namely, to elevate the level of 
professional achievement in the 
interests of all concerned, by re- 
moving the factors that tend to 
keep that level down—factors em- 
anating from three sources: the 
public, their officials, and the 
teachers themselves—what may be 
done to bring nearer the accom- 
plishment of that purpose? 

First and foremost, teachers 
must stand up for themselves. To 
sit. back in moody discontent and 
place the blame on the shoulders 
of others will avail little. After all 
these others have their troubles 
too, and whether from lack of in- 
terest or from ignorance of the 
facts, experience has made it clear 
that action originating in these 
sources is not to be expected. In- 
stead of wrong motives or unwill- 
ingness to act, it may be simply 
that the button to set the machine 
in motion has not been pushed. It 
is up to the teachers to press that 
button. Nor are they lacking in 
the prerequisites to effective ac- 
tion. They have the intelligence 
and, in their Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, the necessary organization. 
Add to this a generous injection 
of determination, and the outcome 
is not devoid of promise. 

It is only fair to assume that the 
will to raise their own status and 
that of teaching is present with 
teachers generally. But what spe- 


J. HARVEY COULTER 
Dwight Morrow High School 
Englewood, New Jersey 


cific steps may be directed towards 
this desirable end? First there 
must be mobilization for definite 
action. The profession too long 
has taken it sitting down, so to 
speak. It has taken for granted 
that teaching is an underpaid vo- 
cation; that as public employees 
its members are excluded from 
active participation in the affairs 
of their employers, the public. In 
short, they have accepted too 
much and waited, in vain, for 
others to. bring about the long- 
overdue improvement in their lot. 
Now it is imperative that all 
Teachers’ Associations from the 
N E A down become a unit in real- 
izing that they are embarking on 
a crusade to save society from the 
impending threat to education and 
to this purpose at least temporar- 
ily all other activities must be sub- 
ordinated. In so doing they are 
but assuming the responsibility 
for their share in post-war recon- 
struction which it is their profes- 
sion obligation to assume. They 
must establish a policy to include 
such principles as will best serve 
the interests of Education, and 
they must fearlessly advocate that 
policy by means of speeches and 
published articles and appeals to 
parent-teacher groups and Boards 
of Education. Such a policy should 
include definite recommendations 
of a constructive nature arising 
out of intimate knowledge of ex- 


isting conditions based on experi. 
ence. Among such recommends 
tions two may be suggested as of 
paramount importance: 

First—inasmuch as the present 
status concerns conditions within 
the schools themselves—a “Council 
of Education.” This council should 
be headed by the Superintendent 
of Schools and should include the 
High School Principal, The Junior 
High School Principal, at least 
one Grammar School Principal, a 
male teacher and a female teacher 
from the Senior and from the Jun- 
ior High School, and at least one 
teacher of Grammar grades. This 
Council should hold frequent con- 
ferences at which the general wel- 
ware of the schools should be the 
constant theme. All matters per 
taining to this theme should be 
freely and fearlessly discussed 
from the individual viewpoints 
of all members. In this way many 
matters would be brought to light 
and the head of the system would 
be much more broadly informed 
as to existing conditions and prob- 
lems arising therefrom than when 
his contact is limited to one im 
dividual who is usually an already 
over-burdened Principal and oc 
casionally—and unfortunately — 
one who, for reasons of his own— 
good, bad, or indifferent—fails to 
bring to the Superintendent’s at 
tention conditions of which he 
should be aware. Such a Council 
would be in position to make di 
rect recommendations to the Su 
perintendent for his own use or 
for forwarding to the Board of 
education. 

Second—since personnel is prob 
ably the most vital of the elements 
underlying the problem, and since 
salaries are closely allied with pet 
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FORMS AND TOOLS FOR PREPARING SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 





PRE REGISTRATION 


MGISTRATION SHEET 
PLAN i 


SHaET 
FOR REGISTERING A PUPIL’S CHOICE OF 
susJEcTs 











FORM G ==> 
Quantity Price ae 
100. 50 = 
ere 30 - a 
 .. ae 3.20 S== 
ae 5.00 = 
1000... . 8.00 == 
F.0.B. Hamilton, == 
New York eps 
== 








Size 8 by 10% inches. 


Schedule 
Building 
Tools 





fiicts. NO holes, no conflicts. 

Printed Class Roll Cards, 

Complete, EXPLICIT directions, 

Bar type punch and special block for punch- 
ing cards, 


All in a SUBSTANTIAL cardboard BOX. 


If the secondary department of your 
school has an ENROLLMENT:— 


Price 

under 199 pupils, Order Set No. 199 $4.00 
200 to 299 No. 299 4.50 
300 to 499 No. 499 6.50 
P.0.B. Hamilton, N.Y. 


Schedule 
Building 


Card 
Pocket 
Chart 


with movable colored cards 
The success of these charts is due to their 
PLEXIBILITY and ADAPTABILITY. 

Pirst column for teachers’ names. 

Other columns represent periods of the day. 
Color of card may represent grade level. 
Chart in transparent case Leatherette bound. 

Size 





Pockets PRICE 
wide high F.0.8. Hamilton, N.Y. 
10 x 16 $2.85 
10 x 25 4.10 
10 x 40 6.30 
10 x 50 1.40 


Any other size at a proportional price. 





Order from this advertisement—E. C. DECKER, Publisher, 


Hamilton, New York 








sonnel—a “Teachers’ Salary Ad- 
justment Board.” This Board 
should consist of a member of the 
Board of Education, a Principal, 
a male teacher who is the head of 
a family, a female teacher, and two 
citizens (a man and a woman) 
not connected with the school sys- 
tem. The sole concern of such a 
Board should be the thorough an- 
alysis of two things: (a) the cost 
of living in the community served 
by the Board, and (b) the finan- 
cial requirements of teachers of 
such professional calibre as the 
community desires to employ. 
With the facts in these two fields 
in their possession and without 
regard to other communities or 
“average salaries,” the Board 
should draw up such a scale of 
salaries as would encourage de- 
sirable teachers to seek employ- 
ment and should recommend to 
the authorities the establishment 
of such salary adjustments as 
would bring the cost of living, as 
teachers should live, into some- 
thing like harmony with actual 
teachers’ pay. The duties of this 
Board would! be purely diagnostic 
and advisory, and since final ac- 
tion on its findings would become 
the responsibility of others, the 
Board need not concern itself with 
such matters as the ability of the 


community to follow its recom- 
mendations. 

With such a policy of definite 
recommendations, the teachers of 
a community acting as a unit 
through their local Teachers’ As- 
sociation in pursuit of a worthy 
objective would be justified in the 
reasonable hope of achieving re- 
sults both satisfactory to them- 
selves and profitable to the com- 
munity they serve. 

Propaganda? Call it what you 
will, but it should and would 
sound like the voice of an aroused 
and re-inspired multitude—the 
teachers of America too long 
quiescent under the dispiriting 
neglect of a distracted citizenry 
and an apathetic officialdom. At 
any rate, it would be a start, the 
start of a great movement toward 
a coveted and essential goal—the 
safeguarding of the future of our 
youth at the dawn of a perilous 
post-war.era. To reach that goal 
educators of America must rise as 
a unit and dedicate themselves to 
its attainment. They must mani- 
fest the same enthusiasm for high 
standards of character, personal- 
ity, and intellectual achievement 
as in many localities they have for 
high salaries. Officials must en- 
courage them in this high en- 
deavor and must render its ac- 
complishment possible by estab- 


lishing salary schedules that will 
attract and retain the services of 
the best teachers, both men and 
women, with a decidedly more 
even proportion of the two. For 
in all sincerity, and recognizing 
the invaluable services of women, 
only the blind or prejudiced will 
fail to admit that always teach- 
ing has been taken for granted as 
peculiarly a feminine role. The 
teacher is still universally referred 
to as “she” and the psychological 
effect of this discriminatory habit 
has been, almost as much as have 
low salaries, instrumental in pre- 
judicing men against entering 
the field. The public must be in- 
formed of the gravity of the ex- 
isting condition and the serious 
outlook which it entails for the 
future of their children. 

When the public and their ser- 
vants in official places are thus 
aroused from their static compla- 
cency into a state of dynamic in- 
terest in the problem, and when 
the teachers likewise awake to a 
realization of the magnitude and 
importance of their task of arous- 
ing both public and officials, then 
and only then may we hope that 
the present risk to the youth of 
America and our educational sys- 
tem inherent in the status of teach- 
ers and teaching, will be liquid- 
ated. 








20 “How to Do It” Units: 


Directions, Practice Materials, 
Tests and Retests on 
How To: 


Use Parliamentary Procedure: The order 
of business at a meeting; how ques- 
tions are decided at a meeting; how 
minutes are written. The basic parli- 
amentary facts for classroom use. 

Understand Social- Studies Reading: 
Methods of reading accurately and 
purposefully. How to retain the im- 
portant points in reading matter. 

Use on Encyclopedia: What encyclope- 
dias contain; how to locate a topic in 
them; how to select information to 
remember; different kinds of ency- 
clopedias. 

Meke an Honest Report: Why we 
mustn’t use copyrighted material in 
our reports without crediting the 
source; using direct quotations; using 
borrowed ideas; how to write credit 
lines and prepare bibliographies. 

Use a Dictionary: How dictionaries dif- 
fer; kinds of information they con- 
tain; learning pronunciation marks. 

Use a Map: Reading a map; kinds of 
maps; scales of distances; physical 
features; political features. 

Use an Atlas: How to locate places on 
atlas maps; importance of index; pro- 
nunciation; other information in at- 
lases. 

Do Committee Work: Working together 
in committees; avoiding disturbances; 
tolerance; committee assignments; 
sharing the work. 

Take Part in a Social-Studies Discussion: 
Cooperative venture in thinking; con- 
necting with statements of others; 
agreeing with others; disagreeing. 

Use the Library Card Catalogue: How 
cards are filed; cross-indexing; using 
call numbers; selecting likely books; 
locating books on shelves. 

Use an Index: Importance of book in- 
dices; hunting topics under various 
headings. 

Use the World Almanac: 900 pages of 
facts; how to locate needed facts; 
hunting through the index. 

Locate References on a Topic: Ways of 
finding references in the library; card 
catalogue; encyclopedias; clipping 
files, etc; compiling a bibliography. 

Read Simple Graphs: Purpose of a graph; 
kinds of graphs; understanding 
graphs; getting facts from graphs. 

Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps: Facts 
dramatized; pictorial symbols; head- 
ings and keys; getting facts from 
pictorial graphs and maps. 

Read Percentages, Estimates, and Fig- 
ures: Difference between accurate 
figures and estimates; reliability of 
source; understanding large figures; 
drawing right conclusions from per- 


centages. 

Outline Social-Studies Material: The pat- 
tern for diagraming material; num- 
eral-alphabet keys; topics and sub- 
topics; how to organize ideas. 

Prepare a Good Report: Listing topics 
to cover; striking ways of presenting 
the subject; locating references; tak- 
ing notes. 

Give an Oral Report: 12 suggestions on 
giving a good oral report; how to rate 
oral reports. 

Meke a Written Report: 9 suggestions 
on writing a good report. 


. 
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SOCIAL- 
STUDIES 
SKILLS 


With Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


In the adjoining column you will find a partial listing 
of the wealth of help for social-studies pupils packed int 
the 20 skills units of this readable little book. 

The directions on each skill are followed by practice 
materials on which the pupils use what they have learned 
—then a test and a retest to clinch mastery of each skill! 
And the 32-page Individual Self-Testing Key allows th 
pupils to proceed on their own, with as little demand on 
the teacher’s time as seems advisable. 

This book offers a systematic way of teaching the 21 
basic social-studies skills, and a systematic plan for check- 
ing on pupil achievement in each skill. And other teach- 
ers in the school will be thankful that the social-studie 
teachers use this book. For more than half of the 20 
skills are applicable in other subject classrooms. 

Order an approval copy by postcard. Just jot on: 
postcard: “Please send a copy of SOCIAL-STUDEES 
SKILLS and key for 30-day free examination.” Teacher 
find a personal copy immediately helpful, useful day by 
day, until a classroom set can be ordered. (And a class- 
room set is too inexpensive to struggle along without— 
30 copies are only $27, 40 copies, $36!) Send the post- 
card today! 





30-day approval—List price $1.50 
Net professional price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 
30 or more copies, 90¢ net each, keys 5¢ each 











INOR Publishing Co. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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i = OWS igest 
OF EDUCATION IN ACTION 
Scholarships Offered 
opines afi ong U.S. Backs Plans To Restore 
oe TT One hundred 2-4 War Ruined Schools 
$800,000, have beem offered by col- WasHINGTON— That the United tional associations looking toward 


leges and universities of this country 
to qualified students from Greece. 
These scholarships, to provide tuition 
and maintenance, are to be supervised 
by the Anglo-American-Hellenic Bur- 
eau of Education. Organized in 1941, 
this bureau attempts to provide col- 
lege facilities in this country, Britain 
and Canada for Greek students. 

Following their training, these stu- 
dents will return to Greece in order to 
help direct the reconstruction work of 
that country. A method of selecting 
the students has been developed. When 
Greece is liberated the University of 
Athens Committee will ask the prin- 
cipals of all the Greek gymnasia for 
the names of those students who ap- 
pear to be qualified. Three deserving 
students will be chosen from each 
gymnasium and the educational bur- 
eau will select one from the picked 
three. 


Trainees Visit Quebec 
To Practice French 

ANNANDALE, N.Y.—Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program trainees 
studying French at Bard College are 
having a dramatic opportunity to test 
their competence in that language in 
a plan developed by Professor Artine 
Artinian, chairman of the French 
Departmen>, and Major Harvey N. 
Brown, Commandant of the ASTP 
unit at Bard. Under this plan each 
week a selected group of trainees is 
perinitted to spend three full days in 
Quebec, Canada. 

A noncommissioned officer is in 
charge of the group and one of his 
duties is to see that French is spoken 
exclusively both to and from Quebec, 
as well as during the three days ac- 
tually spent in that city. The Quebec 
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States will cooperate with other na- 
tions after the war to help rebuild 
the school systems of Europe became 
evident with the publication of the 
State Department’s position on this 
question. In a detailed statement of 
policy, Secretary Hull announced that 
this country would join with the 
United Nations in sponsoring an in- 
ternational educational and cultural 
program. 

At the same time the State Depart- 
ment appointed a delegation of five 
prominent educators and public offi- 
cials to represent this country at the 
Conference of Allied Ministers of Ed- 
ucation in London. 

During the past year conferences 


have been held by the leading educa- 


the establishment of an international 
office of education. Last September 
at Harpers Ferry thirty foreign coun- 
tries joined American representatives 
in a significant conference. At that 
time the State Department had two 
unofficial delegates in attendance, 
At various times during recent 
months meetings have been held at 
New York University, sponsored by 
the United States Committee on Ed- 
ucational Reconstruction, to outline 
procedure to be followed during the 
post-war period. School leaders of 
many of the occupied countries ex- 
plained that some kind of outside aid 
would be absolutely essential if the 
cultural life of the war-torn lands 


were to be re-established, 





Department of Education has become 
interested in the project and will co- 
operate to make the visits as fruitful 
as possible. 

Besides providing a realistic test of 
the ability of trainees to get along in 
a completely French atmosphere, the 
plan, according to Professor Artinian, 
has created increased interest in oral 
French on the part of civilian stu- 
dents. 


Your Attitude 
Toward Education, Sir? 
WasHINGTON—For the first time 
the 900,000 school teachers of this 
country are receiving analytical re- 
ports on the attitude toward educa- 
tion of the leading Presidential candi- 
dates. The National Education As- 
sociation’s democracy commission is 
issuing a series of defense bulletins 
that will contain the records of the 
Republican and Democratic candi- 
dates on school issues. 


According to Dr. Donald DuShane, 
secretary of the NEA commission, an 
attempt will be made to keep the 
teachers informed on the position 
taken by the candidates on vital school 
problems. 


Basic English Expert 
Honored by Harvard 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—ITIvor Arm- 
strong Richards, whose work in de- 
velopment of basic English drew 
favorable comment from Prime Min- 
ister Churchill during his visit to Har- 
vard last summer, has been appointed 
to the post of university professor, 
Harvard announced. 

Richard’s appointment, which be- 
comes effective July 1, marks the 
fourth time that a professor has been 
appointed to the new type of roving 
professorship since its establishment 
at the Harvard Tercentenary, and he 
is the first professor to receive this 
appointment since the war’s outbreak. 
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Democracy Should Begin In 
Kindergarten, Says Warren 


Boston, Mass.—Actual practice of 
democracy must begin in the kinder- 
garten if democracy is to persist, Jul- 
ius E. Warren, State Commissioner of 
Education, asserted before the fif- 
teenth annual State Conference of 
Principals of Elementary Schools and 
ef Supervisors of Public Education at 
the Hotel Statler. 

Speaking at the luncheon session 
highlighting the Conference, Commis- 
sioner Warren stressed the need for 
teaching children to think for them- 
selves, to assume civic responsibility 
and to practice self-discipline and con- 
trol. 

“The process of teaching children 
how to think,” said Mr. Warren, “‘is 
a costly program, but it is essential 
if democracy is to persist. 


“We have already seen what can 
be achieved by a dictatorship or a fas- 
cistic program in education. If you 
care enough about the form of your 
government,” the Commissioner 
warned, “you had better begin to 
think in terms of helping children and 
youth to think for themselves. 

“Democracy is not an inherent pat- 
tern of behavior,” he pointed out, “It 
must be learned by actual practice, 
and it must begin in the kindergarten. 
This requires highly skilled teachers 
in the early grades.” 

Self-discipline and self-control he 
classed as among the most important 
lessons for the child to learn. “Any 
school which doesn’t teach them,” he 
declared, ‘‘deserves whatever blame 
descends upon it.” 





School Lunches to Have 
Kducational Function 

WasHINGTON—Procedures by which 
the school lunch, whether it be a box 
luncheon, a one-hot-dish lunch or a 
complete cafeteria meal, may be made 
“an integral part of the school’s ed- 
ucational program” are outlined in a 
pamphlet issued by the United States 
Office of Education, “Making School 
Lunches Educational.” 

The pamphlet is in line with the 
bill sponsored by the Office of Educa- 
tion, under which the growing school 
lunch program, now administered by 
the War Food Administration, would 
be administered by State and local 
educational authorities, on the ground 
that school lunches are primarily an 
educational rather than a war food 
matter. 

While stress is put on teaching 
health and nutrition through the 
school lunch, the pamphlet also calls 
attention to possibilities of teaching 
citizenship, money management and 
consumer problems. 


Remote Control 


For Chinese Students 
CHUNGKING—The new system of 
governmental guidance for Chinese 
students abroad, indicative of the gen- 
eral trend in China’s educational pol- 
icies, will include “students’ superin- 
tendents” of the Chinese Ministry of 


Education who will be stationed in 
the United States and Britain. 

Under the new plan students de- 
siring study abroad must obtain per- 
mission to do so. 

During two years abroad, which 
will be the normal limit, students 
must unconditionally submit to con- 
trol and guidance of the superinten- 
dent on all matters concerning schol- 
astic record, general behavior, and 
political thought. Those failing to 
submit regular reports to the super- 
intendent will first receive warning, 
then be sent home if failure recurs for 
three terms, 


Federal Gift 
To Boston Schools 

Boston—A half million dollars 
worth of machinery and tools were 
given the Boston schools by the fed- 
eral government last year, but the 
schools would like to get that much 
more, plus an annex for the automo- 
tive department at Brighton High 
School, it was annourced by the 
school committee. 

James J. Maher, superintendent of 
schcolhouse construction, was direc- 
ted :o investigate the possibility of ob- 
taining federal gifts of another half 
million dollars worth of mechanical 
equipment and to study legislation to 
see whether :t would be possible to en- 
large Brighton High School under a 
federal grant. 
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Hingham Pupils 
Run the School 

HincHAM, Mass.—There’s an de. 
mentary public school just outside 
Boston where the 200 pupils, aged six 
to eleven, “run the show.” 

It’s Hingham’s West School, where 
pupils take turns at being teacher, 
where every phone call is answered by 
a child’s voice, where every visitor 
is greeted by a bright-eyed cherub, 
and where tiny first graders have a 
voice in the rulings of “city govern- 
ment.” 

A strong believer in the theory that 
you can’t teach a person democracy 
vnless he has the chance to practice it, 
the principal, Miss Lucy Norris, has 
fmbued the Hingham school with 
democratic management. 

The plan is not an Utopian concoc- 
tion waiting to prove the test of time, 
it’s an institution that rounds out its 
23ra yezr his spring. 


Shaw Advocates 
Longer Alphabet ° 


LonpoN—George Bernard Shaw, in 
a letter to the London Times, offered 
to leave his fortune—“if war taxation 
leaves me anything to bequeath”— 
for the establishment of a 41-letter 
English alphabet. 

“We have no English alphabet,” 
Shaw wrote. “We make shift with 
Phoenician one but it has only 26 
letters representing 26 speech sounds, 
English speech has 42 sounds which 
must be spellable before the language 
can be written or read intelligibly.” 


Teachers Prepare 
Health Study Unit 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—A study unit 
on health, prepared by the teachers of 
Springfield, Mass., is to be introduced 
into hundreds of school systems in all 
parts of the country next fall, it was 
disclosed recently. This unit, called 
“The Message of the Christmas Seal,” 
has been prepared by the teachers in 
cooperation with the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, now marking its 
fortieth year, 

Directing the work of the unit, 
which is suitable for use on all grade 
levels from the first through high 
school, was a committee of twelve 
teachers headed by Miss Ruth Evans, 
president of the Eastern area of the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. 
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15 Schools Used 
As Play Centers 


New YorkK—In seventy-five of 650 
elementary and junior high schools the 
Board of Education now operates af- 
ter-school centers. Two hundred and 
twenty-five teachers—some of them 
instructors in recreation or shopwork, 
others regular classroom teachers— 
take over the supervision of activities 
from 3 to § or 6 P. M. 

Forty of the centers have kinder- 
garten groups for younger children. 
Attendance is said to be from 150 to 
175 children every day. 

The program is directed by Francis 
]. Brennan, acting director of the Div- 
ision of Recreational and Community 
Activities. All that Mr. Brennan 
claims is a beginning in the right di- 
rection. The Board of Education has no 
appropriation for after-school activi- 
ties. To keep the schools open, to pay 
a skeleton staff, to supply a minimum 
of material, $150,000 has been eked 
out from the existing budget. 


School-Bought Jeep 
Lands in Marshalls 


KwAJELEIN ATOLL, MARSHALL Is- 
LaANDS—If the students of St. An- 
drew’s School of Erie, Pa., want to 
know what happened to their jeep, it 
was the first jeep ashore when the 
Marines landed in the Marshall Islands. 
It now serves as headquarters for an 
air liaison unit. 

The children of St. Andrew’s pur- 
chased the jeep by buying war bonds 
back in the U.S.A. A plaque on its 
side marked its identity. The vehicle 
somehow found its way into the Mar- 
ine Corps and was put aboard a ship 
bound for the Marshall Islands op- 
eration, 

Lt. Samuel Holt McAloney of 
Greenwich, Conn., air liaison officer, 
wrote the students of St. Andrew’s 
that their jeep was the first vehicle of 
its kind to land on Japanese territory. 

He will keep them informed of its 
whereabouts in the Pacific theater. 


School Employes 
Get Raise in Salem 

SALEM, Mass.—Cost of living 
Wage increases of $190 a year to 213 
teachers and administrative employes 
and $158 to 24 school janitors were 
voted by the school committee. 

The raises, retroactive to Jan. 1, are 
on a temporary basis and for renewal 
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next year will have to be voted again 
by the committee. Their annual cost 
is estimated at $44,262. 

Mayor Edward A. Coffey, commit- 
tee chairman, cast the only dissenting 
vote. He favored a 10 per cent in- 
crease for all school employes earn- 
ing less than $2000 a year and a § 
per cent increase for those earning 
more than $2000. 


Sees Colleges Due 
For Financial Troubles 


Hamitton, N. Y.—A_ warning 
that the most difficult phase of war 
finances, that of reconversion and re- 
building, lies ahead of the colleges, 
was made by Dr. Everett Case, presi- 
dent of Colgate University, in his 
annual report. This is Dr. Case’s first 
report since he became Colgate’s ninth 
president. 

Because service training programs 
may be tapered off and ultimately 
terminated before any substantial 
number of students return to com- 
plete their interrupted education, col- 
leges may have to make all possible 
economies and then seek increased sup- 
port from alumni and friends, Dr. 
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Case warned. He expressed the con- 
viction that the balance of civiliza- 
tion cannnot be restored without the 
aid of liberal education. After the 
war, Dr. Case suggested, teachers 
should be provided with the oppor- 
tunity to do wider research and in- 
vestigation in their fields. 


University of Illinois 
For Better English 


Cuicaco—The University of Illin- 
ois trustees have approved a recom- 
mendation that all undergraduates 
must demonstrate a reasonable pro- 
ficiency in the use of English before 
receiving degrees. 

Upper-classmen who get low grades 
in rhetoric must take a qualifying 
examination in English. Failing to 
pass, they will be compelled to take 
an extra One-semester course to rem- 
edy their deficiencies. 

The new requirements apply to all 
students who matriculate after Sept. 
1. They grew out of a three-year 
study by the university faculty of 
ways of raising the standard of stu- 
dent English. 








Intersession 
May 23—July 1 


Administration and Supervision 
Elementary Education 
Secondary Education 
Commercial Education 
Visual Education 


Guidance 








For bulletin and further details, address 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER TERM 
1944 


Teachers and school administrators may plan programs in 


Institute on Guidance and Personnel, July 17 - 28. 


Beginning Program for High School Seniors starts May 23. 


Summer Session 
July 5—August 12 


Health and Physical Education 
Psychology and Methods 
Nursing Education 
Remedial Reading 
Social Studies 
School Music 








ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


688 BOYLSTON STREET 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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British Envoy 
Exiles Teacher 


Lonpon—Betty Walker, a young 
Canadian teacher in Turkey, incurred 
the displeasure of the British Ambas- 
sador when she told him to stop wag- 
ging his finger at her during a Christ- 
mas Day reception and as a result was 
banished to a lonely teaching post, 
The Sunday Dispatch said recent!y in 
a cable from its Ankara correspond- 
ent. 

According to the story, the teacher 
was told she would have to leave Tur- 
key, but a British newspaper corre- 
spondent took her part and the result 
was the British Council sent her to 
the lonely post at Izmi. 


Radio Newscasts 
In Chicago Schools 


Cuicaco—The daily radiocasting 
of news, using a radio news service, 
has been instituted in Chicago public 
schools, George Jennings, Director of 
the School Radio Council, announced. 
He said the Chicago schools were the 


“WAR and EDUCATION” 


Ist printing May, 1943; 
2nd printing March, 1944 


512 pages, black vellum 
$4.00 


“One of the few books on edu- 
cation that made any sense to me,” 
Richard T. La Piere, Stanford U. 
“Extraordinarily good stuff,” W. 
Lloyd Warner, U. of Chicago. 
“Complete and scholarly,” Rock- 
well Kent. “A most stimulating 
book,” Read Bain, Miami U., 
Ohio. “A must book for all men 
and women,” Marco Morrow, 
Topeka. “A vigorous book,” Merle 
Curti, U. of Wis. “A mine of in- 
formation,” Alliston Cragg. 
“Amount of information leaves me 
gasping,” Maj.Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, 
England. “Discloses remarkable in- 
tellect, breadth of understanding, 
unbelievable mental energy,” Ex- 
Congressman George H. Tinkham. 
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256 pages, red silk cloth, In- 
dex and Bibliography, $2.00 

This is the separately published 
'™ntroduction to the 28th edition 
of the Handbook of Private Schools. 
Circulars on Request. 
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Longer School Day Urged 
By Ontario Teachers 


Toronto—That Ontario educa- 
tional administrators study possibil- 
ities of lengthening the school day, in 
order that timetables would provide 
for new educational activities, super- 
vised study periods, and a more eq- 
uitable distribution of increased 
teacher load was approved at the re- 
cent convention here of the Ontario 
Secondary School Teachers’ Federa- 
tion. 

The convention endorsed the Fed- 
eration’s schedule of salary minima, 
with annual minimum of $1,400 for 
Boards of Education employing one to 
four teachers; $1,600 for five to 15 
teacher systems, and $1,800 for 16 


teachers and over. The advisability 
of pupils who are approaching the age 
of 16 remaining in school to continue 
their education was stressed in a res- 
olution which asked the Department 
of Education to use all possible means 
to enforce the Adolescent School At- 
tendance Act. 

Ontario’s educational system is 
about to undergo major changes, in- 
cluding a financial operation which 
will cut away some of the burdens 
now being borne by real estate, it was 
promised by Leslie Frost, Provincial 
Treasurer, and Acting Minister of Ed- 
ucation. 





first in the country to have such serv- 
ice. 
The Board of Education approved a 
contract with the Press Association, 
the radio branch of the Associated 
Press, for installation and maintenance 
of the service, Mr. Jennings said, and 
added the radiocasts are made over 
the board’s own frequency modulation 
station. 

The new school service is directed 
to elementary pupils, with regular 
news reports edited and rewritten, In 
many cases, Mr. Jennings said, news 
stories serve as bases for lessons in 
geography, history, civics, and other 
subjects. 


Bulletin Provides 
War-Time Guidance 
Boston—To aid high school boys 
who face induction, Boston University 
has been publishing a “Wartime Bul- 
letin.” The bulletin was started last 
year by Dr. Judson Rea Butler, Bos- 
ton University’s school and college 
relations director, after he had inter- 
viewed hundreds of high school boys 
and listened to their problems and 
trovbles. A 17-year-old boy who at- 
tends a high school which holds semi- 
annual graduations, now knows that 
if he becomes 18 during his final half 
year at school, he will be permitted to 
graduate. He is clearly told of the 
scholarships available in the Army 
Specialized Training Reserve Program, 
the date of the examinations and what 
they mean; he learns of the Navy 
college training programs, the Marine 
Corps enlistment, the Massachusetts 


Maritime Academy and any other 
branch of the service that is open 
The boy who wants to go to college 
is informed of the critical occupa- 
tional fields which postponed induc- 
tion. The scientific and specialized 
fields are listed, as are the professional 
and pre-professional avenues and other 
sciences, 


China Sending 
Students to Turkey 

WasHINGTON—The Chinese gov- 
ernment plans to send 10 scholarship 
students to Turkey for three-year 
courses in political science, diplomacy, 
history and geography, the Chung- 
king radio reported recently. 

The broadcast, reported by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, 
said that the students would be selec- 
ted through competitive examini- 
tions given by the Ministry of Eduv- 
cation. 

Upon their return to China, the 
students will be assigned to work by 
the Ministry, the broadcast added. 
Army Sending Fewer 
To Colleges 

WASHINGTON—The War Depatt- 
ment has announced that the Army 
Specialized Training Program “‘is not 
in process of liquidation,” although 
the number of soldier-students a 
signed to colleges in the program is 
now being reduced. 

Approximately 140,000 men aft 
now assigned to ASTP. The first 
group began its training in April 
1943, Army said, and the first gradu 
ates have already been assigned 
Army jobs. 
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G. & C. Merriam Co. 

Springfield, Mass. 

McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co. 

Wichita, New York, Columbus, Atlanta, Portland 
Newson and Co. 


New York 


Row, Petersun and Company 
Evanston, III. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Chicago 


Co. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Boston and New York 


Silver Burdett Company 

New York 

Scott, Foresman and Company 
Chicago, New York, Atlanta, Dallas 


Webster Publishing Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 

John Wiley and Sons 

New York 

Wheeler Publishing Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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elry 


G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 

Class Rings and Pins 
Commencement Announcements, Diplomas, etc. 
Typing Awards Class Gifts 

Club and Organization Insignia 


OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
AND SERVICES 


Music 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., ‘Boston 
Publishers of Song Books; Choral and Orchestral 
Music; Operettas 

Typewriter Service 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
Service Everywhere Through A Nation-wide 
Organization 


Teachers’ Agencies 





The Grace M. Abbott Teachers’ Agency 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


=. a binti. 1A sabi 





Teachers’ Agencies 











tern Slides, Stereographs 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


XUM 


THE ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 


Serving the schools of Virginia, Maryland and the 
District of Columbia. 
T. David Parrack, Manager 
COLORADO BUILDING - - - WASHINGTON, D. C. 
(Washington needs teachers) 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


19 West 44th Street, New York 
Rr ds teachers and tuters I 





te private an 
Careful selection for individual needs. 
MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 
Successor to Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulten 











A.M.’s and PH.D.‘s NEEDED For The Better Positions 


— — _. 


—— oe 
ROCK IVT TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


S Nar Busn Bi 
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SPECIAL SERVICE—Write today for our 
to teachers 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 


Largest, Most Successful Teachers Agency In The West 


= 


six Special Services 








The Fisk Teachers’ Agencivs 


BOSTON OFFICE: 120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Member Nati IA iati 
Teachers’ Agencies 





MANAGERS: 
LOUISE H. ESSERY MARJORIE P. TICKNOR 








KELLOGGS TEACHERS AGENCY 
Established 1889 
31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
(Broadway at 16th Street) 
B. F. Mannion, Mrs. B. F. Gasman - Mannion, Managers 
Teleph Al in 41756 


should be reliable. 





Your teachers agency It should be a 
place where you feel at home, where you are known and wel- 
come and where keen interest is shown in your needs, whether 
they be great or small. 

We invite your patronage in the belief that you will like the 
personal, accommodating spirit of our service. 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
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Posture Clinic 
Aids Wellesley Pupils 

WELLESLEY, Mass.—More than 90 
Wellesley school children’ are benefit- 
ing from a Saturday morning posture 
clinic sponsored by the Wellesley Col- 
lege department of hygiene and phys- 
ical education. 

Second-year graduate students in 
the department, directed by Katha- 
rine Wells, assistant professor, plan 
half-hour programs for each child, At 
the clinic, which will last for 15 
weeks, posture pictures of the children 
are made and they are given general 
physical examinations. 

Also, they are given exercises and 
training to improve their walking, sit- 
ting and standing in body control for 
normal activities, special techniques in 
relaxation and analyses of general pos- 
ture aids. 


Elementary Principals 
Met at Syracuse 
SyracuseE—At the annual confer- 
ence of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Elementary Principals held in 
Syracuse, New York, December 28, 
29, and 30, 1943, the following offi- 
cers were elected for 1944: 
President: Mr. Earle W. Nash, 
principal School 39, Rochester, New 
York. 


Vice-President: Mrs. Grace Evans. 


DeKay, principal of Glen Head 
School, Glen Head, Long Island, New 
York. 

2nd Vice-President: Principal B. D. 
Hawks, Kerman School, Utica. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Principal 
Charles W. Joyce, Seneca School, Iron- 
dequoit (Address: 4143 St. Paul 
Boulevard, Rochester 12, N. Y.) 


War Industries 
And the Schools 


Pittsburgh’s war industries are 
taking not only school instruc- 
tors, but also high-school  stu- 
dents themselves. Never before in the 
city’s school history has there been 
such a demand for work permits. And 
in San Diego, Calif., child labor law 
violations are rising sharply. Whir- 
ring of machine shop lathes is break- 
ing the solemnity of the venerable 
college preparatory school on Avenue 
Louis Pasteur in Boston. The famous 
Public Latin School has installed 16 
machine shops, after assuring classic- 
minded alumni that there will be no 
— with the classic curricu- 
um. 





(Continued from page 126) 
more than twice the progress that 
has been made in regular class 
groups. They enjoy competing 
with each other for advancement 
in rank. They like the formality 
of the opening, closing, and induc- 
tion ceremonies. They appreci- 
ate the recognition of being 
granted certificates and buttons. 
They like to achieve for achieve- 
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ment’s sake, rather than to s 
a requirement for a_teac 
grade. They like to pass judg 
upon themselves. 

A glance at the standards” 
achievement for each sta 
should satisfy the most skepti 
that a boy or girl who advang 
to the rank of Supreme Patg 
will have a thorough backgre 
of American history. 





Grins a Grind: 


THE MAIN THING 

“God bless mommy and daddy, and 
take care of Uncle Joe in the Marines 
and Uncle Sandy in the Army and 
please, God, take good care of your- 
self, because if anything happens to 
you, we’re all sunk.”—Small boy’s 
prayer. 


NUTS 

Two inmates of an asylum had been 
given a hammer and one nail. One of 
the inmates had placed the nail head 
first against the wall and started ham- 
mering. Seeing that he was getting 
no appreciable results, he said to his 
companion: 

“The bird who made this nail is 
crazy. He put the point on the wrong 
end.” 

The other replied, ““You’re the one 
that’s crazy—this nail goes in the 
opposite wall.” 


WHO ASKED HER TO? 
Mother Nature is a remarkable wo- 
man, but she still can’t jump from 
summer to winter without a fall, nor 
from winter to summer without a 
spring. 


EVERYTHING BUT 

Friend: ‘“‘Well, been fishing, eh? 
Caught anything, old man?” 

Angler (grimly) : “Caught the 9:10 
there and the 5:47 back. Caught in 
a storm. And boy, will I catch it 
when I get home!” 


PRINTER’S IMP 

What a difference the change of a 
letter makes. One of the most hu- 
morous misprints we can remember is 
this one, which went the rounds sev- 
eral years ago: 

“The doctor felt the patient’s purse 
and decided there was no hope.” 


DIPLOMATIC 


He was telling her of his tra 
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and the things of international sig 


ficance he had observed. At eleven 









he was talking about the situation ig volume | 


Spain. At twelve, he started to @ 








plain Germany’s recognition of th 
Italian conquest. At one, he was a 
pounding on the influence of Russia 
At two her father started downstair, 
and daughter turned quickly to he 
suitor. 

“And have you been in China, too?” 











“Why, yes.” 

“Good; then I won’t have to explaia 
about the freebooters and the Opa 
Door Policy.” 


CONFUSING 
One strange thing about words i 
that when anything is transported i 
a ship it is called a cargo; when trans 
ported in a car it is called a shipment. 


HOARDING THE TRUTH 


“Is your wife economical?” 
“Sometimes. She used only thirty 
candles on her fortieth birthday cake" 


RUMORED, BUT PLAUSIBLE 

Have you heard about the new sim- 
plified tax form? They say it bx 
only three lines: — 

(1) How much did you eara i 
1944? 

(2) How much have you got left! 

(3) Send it along. 





GOT HERS, ANYWAY 
Looie: “So you’re raising goat 
How are you getting along?” 
Fooie: “Fine. I haven’t 
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much milk, but the goats have bu 
my mother-in-law several times! 








